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Illustrated below is the certificate of membership in the most exclusive club we know . . . our 
own Whopper Club. Only twelve new members are admitted each year, each one of whom 
receives a nifty Diploma specially printed with an illustration of his tall yarn about Gulf 
Aviation Gas. If you'd like to try for membership, shoot us your wildest effort—pronto! 
**Tattered Wing-Tips,’’ Editor, The Birdmen’s Perch, 
Room 3800, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





STRAIGHT AND NARROW DEPT. 


The other day we had a scare 
In the morning mail we got two let- 
ters. One look at the envelopes and we 
reached a trembling hand for our letter 
opener 
Boy,” 


doesn't pay! 


we said to ourselves, “crime 


, 
} 


Here's where iat water 


melon you swiped back in grammar school 


days catches 


up with you! 
We hacked ‘em oper 
[he first was from Judge B. Rev Shauer 
of the Appellate Dept ot 
Superior Court, (P. No 


Angeles 
$3424, bv the 


wav ) containing a correct problem solu 


a 
tion. Plus a sticker so hard we cant 


understand even the answer 

The other was from Officer R. J. Paquin 
of the Maine State Police hitting the 
same problem right on the eg 


Gentlemen and scholars bot! 


“30 DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER...” 


February—even in leap year—is a short 


month. So we're going to keep the com- 
mercial part of the Perch short, too 

The reason vou should use Gulfpride 
Oil is because it’s the only oil refined 
both by conventional methods and by 
the famous Gulf-invented Alchlor Proc 
ess. That's the refining magic that digs 
down extra deep into the 100% Pure Penn- 


Svivania digs out up to 20Y— more siudge 
and carbon former 
That's short but it means the swecet- 


est-running motor vou ve ever known 


INCOME TAX PRACTICE PROBLEM 


A pair of twi mechanics we 


know, who spark but musfire 
nm practically eve ame to us 
the other day 

On January fi c 1 asked their boss 
for raises which were granted. But they 


were given entirely different propositions. 
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When we saw them, they had tears in 
their eves and circles under ‘em from wor- 
rying over who would finish by making 
more money. So we offered to put the 
problem to our Puzzle Club, the majority 
of whom are never wrong! 

Both now have salaries of, sav, $2500 
a year 

To Ronald the boss promised a yearly 
raise of $200 starting next January 

To Donald he promised a raise of $50 
every six months starting, naturally, in 
July 

Who comes out on the long end in the 
long run? 

Be sure to send in your opinion, but 
quick! The boys are plenty worried. ) 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 


Dear T. W. 1 

Last week I was in the Kenctucky mountain 
country and upon discovering that | needed 
some “Old Faithful’’ (G. A. G., of course 
I landed my Flitter Bug’ in a clearing 
Getting out to reconnoiter, I saw two things, 


both of 


and the 


em full of corn. One was a large still 
other a considerably larger, rifle-bear- 
ing individual who called himself Luke 
Luke,”’ I sez, ‘can I buy some Gulf Avia- 

tion Gas in these parts? 

Luke proceeded to get a half nelson on a 
jug and drained it at a gulp 

“Well, 


of the stuff around here about two revenooers 


sez he, ‘I reckon we uns had a jug 
ago till we got it mixed with my corn. Zeke 
blowed the living davlights outen his jalopy 
and | got the gosh-awtulest tecling I ever had 
bread basket. I hain't had no use fer 
uicide juice since.’ 

here I got the idee to try using 
icky corn in the Flitter Bug. 
main tank with corn, | took 

off on the few drops of G. A. G. in the reser 
Once in the air, I turned on the corn. Wham 
the old coffee mill sounded like a tornado 


k vard! Three Whams off blew three 


of the four cylinder heads! 

I flipped on the relief tank but even G. A. G. 
couldn't make that single cvlinder give more 
than 493 R.P.M. which gave me little hope 
of dying of old age 

With vibration rattling my teeth like cas- 
tenets, I started to pray 
the forest in sight was about five miles ahead 


rhe only opening in 


and four miles further than I had gliding alti- 
tude I< lose | mv eves to concentrate on pray er. 
When I opened them again a few seconds later, 
there was the clearing right below! 

Believe it or not, there was so much power 
in that G. A. G. firing in one cylinder, that 
it caused the wings to vibrate like a bird's 


So much like a bird's, in fact, that they easily 
propelled me twenty miles further to a real 
—Bill Lang 

P. S. In a purely scientific sampling after 
making the landing, I found the corn in the 
main tank much improved. Due, no doubr, 
to the vibration 


airport! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 
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A NOBLEMAN PASSES ON 


HE untimely death of Donald L. 

Brown, president of the United Au 
craft Corporation, represents a tremen 
dous loss to the aviation industry He 
was one of “aviation’s noblemen” and 
his passing brings to a close one of th 
most brilliant careers of our age 

The story of his life is the story of 
a humble beginning, ceaseless hard work 
and never ending faith in his own ability 
and the ability of his fellowmen His 
colorful career from clerking in the gen 
eral store of the little town of Berlin, 
Wisconsin, to the presidency of one of 
Aviation’s most successful manufacturing 
enterprises should be an inspiration to 
the young men of today who hope to be 
the executives of our industry tomorrow. 

His first job in manufacturing was in 
the lowly art of building rural mail 
boxes. In 1911 he went off to Chicago, 
taking a job for three years with the 
Illinois Steel Company, working up from 
the very bottom through all the various 
divisions of manufacture and production. At the same 
time he took courses in Northwestern University’s School 
ot Commerce 


Just as the aviation industry today is capturing the 


fancy and ambitions of voung men. so was the automotive 


DONALD LAMONT BROWN 
1890-1940 


industry attracting the young men of 
Brown’s youth. He took a job in the 
production department of the Simplex 
Automobile Company, where his aero- 
nautical career began to take form, be- 
cause Simplex was building Hispano- 
Suiza airplane engines for the French 
Government. In 1917 Simplex became 
Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation and 
Brown went to Long Island City in 
charge of assembly of aircraft engines. 

In 1921 he became assistant factory 
manager of Wright Aeronautical at Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, where he received his 
first experience in the manufacture of 
radial air-cooled engines. It was here 
that he began his close association with 
Frederick B. Rentschler, now Chairman 
of the Board of United Aircraft, with 
whom in 1925 he and others founded the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company. At 
35 he was factory manager and by 1929 
he had become a Director as well as vice 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
He was elected president in 1930 and his accomplishments 
in building up the empire that includes Vought-Sikorsky, 
Hamilton Standard and Pratt & Whitney since that time 
are well known to all. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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HE WANTS WINGS 


The wings he covets are not made of feathers. They are the taut fabric wings of a training 
plane. 


Like many other young Americans, this cadet is learning to fly at the Dallas Aviation School 
under U. S. Air Corps supervision. 


The Air Corps Training Detachment, where sixty new students enroll every six weeks, is but one 
branch of the Dallas Aviation School. Our commercial school is one of the finest in the 
country. We can make you an expert pilot, too, if you want wings. 


Major W. F. Long, 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
AND AIR COLLEGE iy 


Without any obligation to me please 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS. TEXAS send your catalog to: 


Name 
Address 


Polly Smith Photo. 













THE AMERICAN AVIATION 
INDUSTRY TODAY 


A year ago our manufacturers showed a backlog 


+ 


business amounting to $125,000,000; today the back- 


s totals $625,000,000, with the industry in a healthy 
ndition to meet all demands being placed upon it 


JOHN H. JOUETT 


President, Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 


UCH is being said and written about the aircraft 

industry of the United States. The romance of 
flying is still fresh in our minds and forever fascinating. 
We are interested in flying over our country and the seven 
seas in great transport planes. We have the keenest in 
terest in watching the tens of thousands of young 
Americans learning to fly In recent months the deadly 
destructive powers of an army in the air have consumed 
hours of radio time and countless pages of our newspapers. 
We Americans looking at the war from across the broad 
Atlantic have realized that a nation must have a strong 
ir force to protect itself against an enemy. Thus we 
have before us the contrast between peaceful flying in our 
own country and the horrors of air raids abroad. That 
is why we in the aviation industry are besieged with 
inquiries from the public concerning the business of build- 


ing airplanes in the United States. 


For many years our industry has held an important place 
in the industrial and economic life of our nation. Thirty 
years ago it was passing through a period of infancy 
marked by malnutrition because few people wanted any- 
thing to do with it. The World War gave the child a 
period of enforced growth. Here in the United States we 
started out with two or three airplane plants and a few 
hundred persons building airplanes. The industry ex 
panded so rapidly that it soon was hiring 150,000 persons. 
\t the time of the Armistice we were turning out air- 
planes at the rate of thousands of planes a year. That 
was a production in excess of any possible need in a post 


war era, and the result was disastrous deflation. 





A NEW FLYING FORTRESS EVERY FOUR DAYS 


The production ability of the American aircraft industry is illustrated 
in this photo which was taken at the Boeing Aircraft Company's Plant 
No. 2, Seattle, where the largest army bombers are being completed 
for delivery to the U. S. Army Air Corps at the rate of one every 
four days. They are the four-engined B-17B Flying Fortresses. Pro- 
duction lines of wings and fuselages and various sub-assemblies lead 
up to this final assembly line, where the big bombers are completed 
in rapid succession. 


The industry continued to grow mentally, however. 
Courageous men continued to invest money in the devel 
opment of the airplane, and it was improved from yea 
to year, but the industry remained physically small. There 
was little or no commercial flying for many years. The 
military needs of our country were met by a small indus- 


try; and the tendrils of an export trade were nourished 
into strong and far-reaching branches. Throughout that 
period the troubles of the deflation days following the last 


war remained indelibly imprinted in the minds of those 
manufacturers who had faith enough in the future to 
carry on. 

The building of new plants and the gradual expansion 
of existing factories were planned by wise and cautious 
management who understood our peacetime requirements 
for airplanes and who wanted to meet any increased pro- 
duction needs caused by an emergency. 

That emergency has now reached us, and it finds the 
industry in the extremely healthy condition of being able 
to meet all domestic needs of our country, both military 
and commercial, all our normal export trade, and the 
sudden military demands from some of the countries in 


Europe now engaged in war. 


EETING the sudden procurement programs of those 

nations preparing for war in 1938 and the needs of 
those actually engaged in war in 1939 forced our aircraft 
industry to expand its facilities to an appreciable extent. 
I must repeat, however, that the expansion which already 
has taken place, as well as that which may be added later, 
must be gauged by poignant memory of the post-war 
deflation of 1919. As the burnt child fears the fire, so 
does the aircraft industry fear over-expansion. Mistakes 
of the World War period will not be repeated. 

We now have a very large airplane manufacturing in 
dustry with plants throughout all the great industrial areas. 
We have 45 airplane plants and 13 engine factories, scores 
of companies making instruments and accessories, and 
others in 50 or more allied industries working on aviation 
equipment. 

The industry has grown up. It has developed into an 
efficiently planned and well-managed business. 

Our companies at present have a backlog of orders 
amounting to about $625,000,000. That compares to 
$125,000,000 a year ago. That is a gain of half a billion 
dollars in 12 months—in orders. Two months ago the 
manufacturers were turning out about $18,000,000 worth 
of flying equipment every 30 days. It rose to $20,000,000 
in December, and now is $25,000,000. During the next 
four months it will double. That ability to increase pro- 
duction at such a rapid rate is the result of the private 
enterprise which has put manpower, machines and raw 
materials into motion for the mass production which can 
rise to any emergency. 

Our industry has been ready for the urgent demands 
placed upon it thus far; and it is prepared for the future. 











Chis month American manufacturers have a production 
capacity of 16,000 planes and 18,000 engines a year. Be- 
fore the end of 1940, without adding any plant expansion 
other than that already under way, they will be able to 
turn out planes at the rate of 23,000 a year and aircraft 
engines at a rate of 35,000 a year. Of that potential num- 
ber of engines, 25,000 would be of 1,000 horsepower or 
more. Whether such numbers of planes and engines are 
manufactured in any RIN en period depends, of course, on 
whether anybody wants them. 

We do not know what our own United States air forces 
will need in the future. They must come first. At 
present our manufacturers are making deliveries to our 
Army and Navy air services either on time, as required in 
the orders, or well ahead of delivery schedules. We stand 
prepared to serve our national defense first. 

After that, we intend to take care of our commercial 
business. The American public has invested millions upon 
millions of dollars in the development of our plants and 
our ability to turn out superior planes that are the envy 
of others the world over. The people have invested other 
millions in the flying activities that make us potentially 
the greatest air power on earth. It is up to the manufac- 
turer of aircraft to continue to develop and supply our 
own public with the best machines that our traditional 
inventive genius, backed by adequate private capital, can 


produce. 


FTER our own needs come our export markets. For 
Ff detach years this industry has struggled to develop 
that export trade—under all kinds of handicaps and foreign 
competition. That trade beyond our shores has been built 
up year by year and nation by nation until today it covers 
ninety-one countries, dominions and colonies out of a 
possible market of less than 100. 


If plans for additional equipment among airlines both in 
the United States and in more than twenty other countries 
ure carried out, our manufacturers should have a backlog 
ot approximately $40,000,000 in transport equipment alone 
within the next few months. Meanwhile, we have made 
very real progress in private flying. Our new models are 
improved in design and performance. The number of new 
planes produced for the private owner in 1940 was ap- 
proximately 3,700, slightly more than 100 per cent above 


1938. Improved economic conditions and the pilot train- 





ing program of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, which is 
now being carried on in over 400 colleges throughout the 
United States to train 10,000 pilots every year, have con- 
tributed to a greater demand for private planes of all 
types. They range from the light plane to the five- 
passenger executive models. We have also noted increased 
interest in this kind of equipment among the countries of 
Latin America, where we expect to develop large markets 
for private owner planes. The life of the export trade of 
the United States, in the aeronautical field no less than any 
other, depends upon its peaceful and orderly continuation 
and expansion. No one knows this better than the manu- 
facturers of airplanes, engines, propellers and accessories. 

The war in Europe will end, and when it does, the fever 
ish post-war activity for the domination of export markets 
will occur, as history shows it has always occurred in the 
past. We must let no impulsive action or policy at this 
time jeopardize the future of our export trade. Now what 
does this increased activity in aircraft production mean 
to the average American? What does it mean to those 
who wish to work in aviation? 

A year ago we employed 30,000 men in our manufac 
turing plants. Today that number has doubled. It is 
now 60,000. That 100 per cent increase in employment 
was created by large orders for both military and com- 
mercial planes. It also has caused a rapid upswing in em 
ployment throughout the fifty or more allied industries 
which contribute to the finished flying machine. 

Quantity orders for planes of the same model have 
brought about a modification of the industry’s labor re 
quirements and have permitted adoption of straight line 
production methods. This simplification of manufacturing 
technique has reduced the ratio between skilled and un- 
skilled labor formerly required when the demand for air- 
craft limited production to comparatively few machines 


of the same model at one time. 


Today the manufacturers find that they can use a much 
larger percentage of unskilled and semi-skilled labor, which 
results in a great saving in time required for training 
personnel. For that reason we do not see any serious 
shortage in the future, although 1940 will be the greatest 
productive period in the history of the industry. 


(Continued on page 26) 





PRATT & WHITNEY ADDS NEW EXPERIMENTAL TEST HOUSE TO RESEARCH FACILITIES 
This new and ultra-modern test house cost $200,000 to erect and contains 4,000 tons of concrete and 140 tons of reinforcing steel. Nearly $40,000 
was spent for soundproofing alone and the building represents the last word in technical research and testing equipment. Made necessary by 
increased demands on the company's already extensive experimental facilities, the new test house can accommodate power-plants of greater 
horsepowers than earlier test houses can handle and reproduces more accurately the flow of air around the cylinders of an engine in operation. 


Shown at the right is a high powered engine being prepared for full-throttle tests. 











PILOT'S AID 


longer in the gadget stage promises great 

for the private flyer in reducing fatigue and contrib- 
to the safety factor on long cross-country flights. 
us in its simplicity, it may be adapted to any airplane 


GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


E have talked with two or three pilots who have 

flown behind an astoundingly simple and workable 
gadget that provides automatic directional control in 
flight, but it was not until last month that we had the 
privilege and genuine pleasure of taking a two-hour demon 
stration ride in Roy McGuire’s Monocoupe which is 
equipped with the accessory. Known as Pilot’s Aid, the 
little device weighs but five pounds completely installed, 
including plumbing, and is so simple in design and ac- 
curate in operation that you immediately ask, upon getting 
your first demonstration, ““Why hasn’t some one thought 


of this before?” 


Pilot’s Aid is built around the simple operation of a con 
ventional turn and bank indicator from which the ball 
bank has been removed and in place of the glass face of 
the instrument a small rotary valve is installed and rotated 
by the pointe! ot the turn indicator. This action directs 
1 vacuum supply from either venturi or vacuum pump 
to one end or the other of a small cylinder installed in the 
rudder of the airplane as shown in the accompanying dia 
gram. The turn indicator operates a piston in this cylinder 
that is directly connected to a simple rudder tab, which in 
the case of the Monocoupe has an area of approximately 
thirty square inches. You merely set your course after 
take-off and when the airplane ittempts to go oft course 
either to right or to left it sets the turn indicator into 
operation and it activates the rudder tab so accurately and 
sensitively that the swing is almost negligible. Those of 
you up on your aerodynamics can fully appreciate how the 


action of even so small a tab can actually steer the airplane 
on a predetermined compass course. 

In fact, our greatest exaltation and surprise came in 
the small variation of error after setting the device into 
operation, flying hands-off and watching the directional 
gyro. Variation did not exceed one and one-half degrees 
plus or minus after a simple adjustment that required but 
thirty seconds upon reaching the desired cruising altitude. 
Hence, with such accuracy, Pilot’s Aid can be employed 
for directional control even for instrument take-offs. 


HE small rotary valve mounted on the face of the 
Sistem can be manually rotated to such a degree 
that we accomplished any rate of timed turns up to two 
minutes per 360 degrees. It was most apparent that the 
device made turns more accurately than human hands and 
it was in this particular operation that the full effective- 
ness of the principle comes home to the observer. Likewise, 
by side-by-side operation of the stick, using the ailerons 
to force the airplane off course, Pilot’s Aid immediately 
corrects the forced error, placing the ship back on course 
upon release of the stick to neutral position, and hands-off 


flying can be resumed. 


Another impressive feature of the demonstration was 
Pilot’s Aid automatic correction of a spin. When in opera- 
tion we found the airplane could not possibly fall off into 
a spin except when manually overpowering the automatic 
directional control. And when you put the ship into a 
spin, then make the device operative and release all con- 





LEFT: The “key” instrument of “Pilot's Aid” is the conventional turn indicator mounted in the top-center of the instrument panel. This is the 
experimental model. In the finished model, all “plumbing” will be completely enclosed and hidden, providing a neat and trim appearance. 
RIGHT: Tail assembly of McGuire's Monocoupe showing the small rudder tab of approximately 35 square inches, which provides all the rudder 
control necessary for accurate directional flight with the instrument in operation. Note the two rubber air hoses running from the '/4" aluminum 
tubing lines that pass into the power cylinder installed in forepart of rudder. The only structural change in the airplane is the addition of the 
small tab as shown. It is at present being tested for approval by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. All other parts of the 
installation have been approved. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 




























































trols, the airplane will stop spinning immediately and 
regain normal attitude as soon as proper speed is attained. 
Consequently its anti-spin characteristics make for safety 
and is no small consideration in giving the instrument the 
praise it deserves. A manual adjustment is provided on 
the face of the instrument for off-setting the index pointer 
to the right or to the left to take sufficient care of any 
variations in load or tendencies of any airplane to fly 
towards right or left consistently. In other words in the 
case of an airplane that veers to the left as an idiosyncracy, 
the little adjustment is made and the tendency is im- 
mediately corrected for. 


HE instrument is placed in operation by opening the 
[frend supply to the instrument, then manually 
placing the ship on any desired course, and finally, closing 
the by-pass valve between the two lines leading to the tab 
cylinder as shown in the figure. 

Adjusting the vacuum supply to the instrument by means 
of a small valve is all that’s necessary to regulate and con- 
trol the instrument or adapt it to any conditions of flight 
in rough or smooth air. 


It will be noted in the photograph of the instrument 
panel the turn indicator employed is mounted on an 
angle. This angle is of 35 degrees, which permits the 
instrument to correct immediately a sudden wing-drop 
due to gusts or rough air. This is simply correcting for 
low wing position by applying opposite rudder, only it is 
done automatically by Pilot’s Aid. This function would 
not be possible if the instrument were mounted in the 
conventional manner on the panel due to the inherent 
action of the turn indicator well known to all pilots. 
With the angular mounting the instrument is capable 
of stabilizing the airplane about two axis, directional and 
lateral. Pilots can immediately appreciate this facility 
as most desirable because, exclusive of sudden gusts, an air- 
plane very seldom turns from its normal course until a 
wing has first dropped. 
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Diagram showing the main components and operating principle of 
the “Pilot's Aid" for automatic directional control. Note that either 
vacuum pump or conventional venturi may be employed. 
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A familiar sight on the oil-belt airports is Roy McGuire of the 
DeFlorez Engineering Company and his instrument-laden Monocoupe, 
which he uses in making professional calls on DeFlorez clients all over 
the United States. McGuire, who keeps a complete set of cost, 
mileage and time records, states that the airplane has paid for itself 
several times in savings over any other form of transportation. Ade- 
quate coverage of his territory and contact with his clientele would 
be impossible without his airplane. 





ILOT’S AID is a development of the DeFlorez En- 

gineering Company of New York, an established and 
widely known firm of oil refining engineers who have long 
owned and operated airplanes and maintained a strong inter- 
est in things aeronautical. Prior to installation on Roy Mc- 
Guire’s Monocoupe, the device spent three years in the ex- 
perimental stage. The Civil Aeronautics Authority has ap- 
proved the control although tabs for various airplanes 
will have to receive approval upon installation, due to the 
fact that it represents a minor structural change. The 
tab on the McGuire ship was installed at the Monocoupe 
factory and is now up for approval. When we asked Roy 
what he thought the device could be constructed, in- 
stalled and sold for he stated that in his opinion it could 
be done for under $300. He also said that his company 
has patented and at present is developing a simple adapta- 
tion of Pilot’s Aid to any radio compass or radio direction 
finder on the market so that the airplane can be auto- 
matically steered to any desired broadcast station. 

Incidentally, Roy’s ship is worth seeing, so replete it is 
with instruments and extras. He purchased his Monocoupe 
in November, 1934, has over 2,500 hours on it, and can 
show you figures that prove it has paid for itself many 
times in fast, dependable transportation. He has over 
$4,800 worth of instruments and extras on the little ship, 
and although it represents his hobby, this equipment is of 
practical daily value. With the addition of the little 
robot he has what he terms the complete blind flying 
set-up. In addition to all his blind flying instruments 
which include complete gyro equipment, he has a Lear 
UT-4, 40-watt transmitter and a Lear ARC-5 radio com- 
pass. While working tests with the transmitter flying over 
Dallas we were heard as far away as Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and St. Louis, Missouri. Some performance for a little 
40-watter! 


MERCENARY PILOT 


A veteran of two foreign wars recounts his experiences in China 
and in Spain to prove that all isn't gold that glitters and the life 


“4A 44 


>f a mercenary in other people's wars is no bed of roses. 


JIM ALLISON 


N the American and Japanese press the legend still seems 
to persist that the Chinese Air Force raid on Formosa, 
the only time that Madame Chiang Kai Shek’s corps 
actually bombed enemy territory, was nothing more than 


a propaganda pamphlet-dropping expedition. 


I don’t know where this erroneous report originated, 
unless inspired by Tokyo sources, but I'll say this—I’m 
glad I wasn’t on the receiving end of the “propaganda” 
rained down on the island from six fast-cruising Martin 
bombers on the morning of February 14, 1938. It wasn't 
exactly the kind of news a military air base likes to get. 

I know . . . because I was there. Sitting at the controls 
of one of the Martins I saw the entire show, and dropped 
my share of the heavy, Russian-manufactured bombs 
which made such a mess of the Taihoku depot. 

We set fire to a large oil tank farm, knocked over two 
radio towers, blasted what appeared to be a gasoline 
storage, and blew to bits a hangar and several other 
buildings. We heard later that we also got a school house, 
but I hope that isn’t true. 

A small group of mercenary pilots, of which I was one, 
planned that raid one night while lounging about the 
Chinese Nationalist air base at Hankow, and when we 
successfully brought it off the Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek were so pleased that the great lady herself 
came out to the field to applaud our return; but before going 
into the details of the excursion to Formosa let me explain 
how I chanced to be in the Madame’s air corps—wearing 
1 silken Chinese flag across the breast of my tunic and 
handling a machine gun in a cockpit. 

To be perfectly frank about it, I am not one of those 
fearless fellows who dash across oceans to mix in the wars 
of other people and then come home, with assorted bullet 
holes in the cat Cass, tO spin romantic tales of high adven- 
ture in the skies. The glory business doesn’t appeal to me 
at all. 

I was what the boys of the United States Army Air 
¢ orps refer to (when they want to be extra polite ) as a 
mercenary pilot, and being just I didn’t join Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek’s forces because of any love for the old 
Celestial Empire. Rather, I put on her wings and uniform 
for no more romantic reason than $550 a month. 

It had been the same in Spain where, from December, 
1936, to March, 1937, I flew Russian “Chata” pursuit 
ships for the Loyalists in the La Calle Squadron. I was 
there for the money and but for an unfortunate mishap 
[ might have remained the Spanish pay being much 
better than that of the Madame. 

My contract with the Loyalists gave me $1,500 a month 
with a bonus of $1,000 for every Fascist plane shot down, 
and I did fairly well, winning two bonus checks before 
I had the bad luck, late in February of 1937, to get into 
the sights of one of those Heinkle pursuits that Herr 
Hitler’s government had sent over to aid General Francisco 
Franco’s Rebels. 

So, with a bullet hole through the calf of my left leg, 


” 


I went home to Texas, leaving my punctured “Chata” in 
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The author (right) with Lyman Voelpel, also a member of the |4th 
Squadron in China's Air Force. 





the hands of another squadron member, Whitey Dahl, 
who later was shot down in it and who, at this writing, 
languishes in one of Mr. Franco’s sturdy jails neat 


Salamanca. 


N° matter how much a man has flown, and where, it 


is no easy matter for a combat pilot, fresh from the 


wars, to drop into the commercial field. I have had ex- 
perience in Mexico, Honduras, Central and South America 
as well as in Spain, but when I came home from Europe 
there was no spot for me on any of the airlines . . . and 
the Army wouldn’t have me. In fact, the War Depart- 
ment forced me to give up my reserve commission be- 
cause of my activities in Spain; and the military had been 
my greatest ambition when I first took up flying down at 
Houston, Texas, twelve years ago. I was twenty-one then, 
and I was more than a little disappointed when | learned 
that I could never enter West Point of the Air because 
I lacked the necessary college education. 

So there I was, on the Dallas airport—and looking for a 
job. 

That was in June of 1937 and for several months noth 
ing turned up. The proceeds of the Spanish venture began 
running low and then, one day in November, I learned 
from an Army pilot visiting Love Field that the Chinese 
were looking for instructors. He gave me an address and 
I immediately contacted Jerome T. W. Ha, who is afhliated 
with the Bank of China in New York. 

Mr. Ha and I came to terms almost immediately, and 
within ten days I had $1,150 in my pocket, a promise of 
a two-year contract at $550 a month, and instructions to 
report to Hong Kong. 

I sailed on the President Jackson from Seattle early in 
December, with a passport which, to all intents and pur- 
poses, had launched me suddenly into the petroleum 
industry. With me went Lyman (Dutch) Voelpel, an 
Independence, Missouri, flyer also going over as an in 
structor, but with a passport proclaiming him to be a 
mechanical engineer traveling for “education and pleasure”’. 
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Since we were going to China to fight against the Japs, 
the fact that we visited two cities of the latter country 
en route may sound a little ironical, but that’s what we 
did. We sampled the saki, saw the sights, and made a gen- 
erally pleasant tour of Kobe and Yokohama before con- 
tinuing on to Manila and thence to Hong Kong. 

On arrival in that British port we were met on board 
by a middle-aged Chinese who flashed a police card and 
told us, in dignified English, not to believe half we heard 
and to say absolutely nothing about our business in the 
country. He escorted us to a hotel and left with instruc- 
tions that we stay there until another agent called. 

Dutch and I had a few whiskys and sodas to while away 
the time, but we had mixed no more than two or three 
before the second agent put in an appearance. He, like 
the first, wasted few words. 

“Come along, sirs,” he said. ““The Colonel is waiting to 
see you.” 

\ few minutes later we were in the offices of the Walford 
Trading Company, at that time an undercover establish- 
ment for the Nationalist Government, and were being wel- 
comed by a gentleman introduced as Colonel Whang. 


“It is so nice to see you, Mr. Allison and Mr. Voelpel,” 
he said. “Will you please to take a seat. China has a need 
of your... er talents, and you may be sure that 
she will not forget when the so horrible invaders have been 
liquidated. May I inquire as to your health and as to the 
pleasure of your voyage?” 

We told him that we felt all right—who wouldn’t after 
and that we had had a hell 





three stiff Scotch-and-sodas? 
of a good time in Yokohama. 
He frowned slightly over that one, then asked for our 


C redentials. 


“Everything is in most excellent order,” he said, after a 
casual inspection, “and there will be no requirement that 
you prove out. You, Mr. Allison, will go to our primary 
training center at Liu-Chow in the province of Kwangsi; 
and you, Mr. Voelpel, will go to Hankow, to join the 
14th Squadron.” 


He called a subordinate, gave him some orders in 
Chinese. 


“I am having your papers prepared for Canton,” he 
explained. ‘There you will be met by Lieutenant Liu, 
who will furnish money and credentials for travel. I wish 
for you, sirs, the very best of luck.” 


We would need that luck before the week was out, but 
during the following twenty-fours hours everything went 
oft according to schedule and w e found ourselves on a train 
pulling out of Canton station, with Lieutenant Liu’s best 
wishes added to those of the Colonel. The train was one 
of the Canton-Hankow line, but I was to leave it at 
Kweiyang, about 200 miles to the north, there to be 
picked up by the military and escorted by auto 250 miles 
east to Liu-Chow. Voelpel was scheduled direct for 


Hankow. 


And that was one of the most nerve-shattering train 
rides I’ve ever experienced, for it gave us our first taste 
of Sino-Japanese warfare. 


E were lumbering along, seventy-five miles or so 

from Canton, when suddenly there was a terrific 
blast outside that all but shattered the glass in the car 
windows. The coolies and soldiers in our dirty, dilapidated 
coach began milling about like a scared bunch of Texas 
cattle, yelling and scrambling for the exits. Then there 
was another explosion and a flash of flame as the train 
wheels ground to a stop. 
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Allison's Chinese gunner, Chang, who participated in the bombing 
raid on Formosa. 





“What the hell!” shouted Dutch, jumping up, and mak- 
ing an attempt to stick his head out an open window. 

“You'll find out!” I yelled back. “Come on . . . let’s get 
out of here!” 

I had heard noises like that before—when the German 
Junkers were laying their eggs around Madrid—and I 
wasn’t anxious to be tangled in a mess of twisted railroad 
cars and bloody portions of Chinese if one of those Jap 
bombers up above got in a direct hit. 

Somehow, we managed to wiggle through the mass of 
humanity that jammed the vestibule, and hit the ground. 
We sprinted for a rice paddy beyond the right-of-way, 
and fell flat. Everything was noise and confusion for 
a few minutes, but the Japs—we could hear them roaring 
up in the dark—soon emptied their racks and zoomed 
away, and on the whole they did a pretty poor piece of 
work, none of the explosives striking closer than 100 
yards of the train. 


We climbed aboard and the cars moved away again, 
but there was little rest for us on the way to Kweiyang. 
Within an hour we had to run for another rice paddy as 
the Jap planes, or duplicates, came back to give us some 
more of the same, but with no better results. The train 
continued slowly, all lights doused. 


It was one o'clock in the morning and cold as the 
backyard of Siberia when I said goodbye to Dutch and 
stepped off the train at Kweiyang, and if there is a 








The 14th Squadron grouped in front of Allison's Martin Bomber on 
the Hankow airdrome. 
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lonelie: place in ill the East, | d n't care to find it, 


especially on a dark night in a howling, Icy wind. 


There is nothing much at Kweiyang rail stop but a small 
concrete station house, ind to make matters worse no 
one was there to meet me. However, | managed to get 
into the station where, bundled in some old clothes and 
dirty towels fished from my kit, I shivered out the re 
mainder of the night. Dawn revealed a small village 
near the tracks with the main town of Kweiyang across 
the river, but I was hesitant to cross over because the 
escort might arrive and not find me. So I located a junky 
little hotel in the village and put up there, but not for 
long. There is only one word to describe the place, and 
that in its full me ining lousy. 

The food was hell in that jerk-water Chinese town. 
I'd almost be willing to bet a pint of ale against Corrigan’s 
no-good compass that there hadn’t been a health inspector 
in the vicinity since Marco Polo and his gang came 
wandering across the mountains. The only available sup 
ply seemed to be a sort of rice and meat curry which 
stank to high heaven; and, as hungry as I was, I wouldn't 
have disgraced a pair of dirty chopsticks by putting them 
into it. 

| couldn’t find a soul who could speak English, and 
is the day passed and night came on with still no 
escort I was so famished I decided to visit ne ot the 
food stalls and try some of the filth. I am not particularly 
squeamish, but one mouthful was more than enough— 
ind I was suddenly in the street returning it to the ancient 
soil of China. 

“lim Allison,” | said to myself, as I Ww alked back to the 
cesspools scattered here 


tation, you've seen some real 


ind there about the world, but this one takes all prizes.” 


COULDN'T recall having been so thoroughly sick 
| since that night in Madrid, a year before, when I had 
gone with a superior ofhcer to the Loyalist guardhouse 
to interview three men taken alive from the wreckage 
ofa Junker’s bomber my squadron had shot down. Neither 
side being in the habit of keeping prisoners, the Spaniards 
have a rule that when captures are made after an air 
battle they must be disposed ot by the leader ot the 
victorious squadron—and I had been leading the squadron 
in that fight. 

| thought about such things that night in China, as | 
sat in the station at Kweiyang. The Loyalist officer, my 
commandant, had said We can’t waste much time here. 
| promised these fellows they would be dead by eight 
‘clock, and it’s ten ‘til eight now. Besides I have a date 
in a cabaret 

| could see the prisoners being led out—a middle-aged 
German who said nothing, i gesticulating Spaniard, and 
1 24-year-old German boy who wanted to write a last 


letter to his mother. 


And then it was a few minutes until eight and we 
were out of the guardhouse and on our way to the cabaret. 


ind | Was sick 


The career of a mercenary pilot! It is not one that | 
would recommend, even if the pay does seem attractive. 
You earn it—every cent of it. And you boys contemplat 
ing a job in | urope—t ike my word for it and stay home. 
Hamburgers are preferable 

But that night in Kweiyang I think I should have been 
willing to go over to the Japanese, and no questions asked, 
just for a hot dog and a cup of coffee. I settled down in 
the station, making myself as comfortable as a man Poss! 
bly can be when slowly freezing on an empty stomach, 
but thirty-eight hours passed before unexpected relief 
irrived—in the form of four Army-trained American 
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aviators also scheduled for Liu-Chow. And they had some 
eggs! We cooked them on a charczal brazier in a Kweiyang 
hotel room a meal I'll always remember. 

After comparing notes and sizing up the situation we 
decided our best course would be to return to Hong Kong 
and tell our friend, the Colonel, he and all China could 
jump into the Yangtze, but after finding a boy who 
knew enough English to interpret we learned that the rail 
line to Canton had just been bombed, so we concluded 
there was nothing left to do but find a way to Liu-Chow. 

After laying in a supply of eggs and tangerines, we found 
conveyance next morning—in a closed and stuffy lorry 
which also was hauling an assortment of Chinese, pigs 
and chickens—and after a 48-hour ride which I still 
can smell without the use of much imagination, we 
arrived in the old walled city, a town that has seen very 
little change since the days of Ghengis Khan. 

There we were received by a Major Whan, who fairly 
bubbled with apologies. He was apparently glad to see 
us, and he called us “honored sirs”, but better still he 
quartered us in an old army clubhouse that boasted what 
was laughingly called an American menu, and he told us 
to rest a couple of days before going out to the training 
center. 

This respite gave all hands an opportunity to get better 
acquainted through an exchange of personal experience, 
and I was not long in seeing just where I stood with my 
four companions. I was not Army-trained, and therefore 
a “commercial punk” who could not be admitted into the 
inner circle, but when we did go out to the field on the third 
day, it was my turn to ride the high horse. 

The commandant, Captain Wang, having been trained 
in Russia, was a devout admirer of Soviet aviation, and 
as he looked us over for the first time he happened to 
see the collar insignia | was wearing, a Red Star I had 
acquired in Spain. 


Wang, who couldn’t speak English, was interested, and 
when an interpreter explained that I had been flying 
“Chata” pursuits with the Ruskies on the Loyalist front 
my stock soared immediately, much to the distaste of the 
Army boys. In fact, Wang was so well pleased that he 
decided to give an official dinner. And what a dinner! A 


dozen courses, with the finest meat I’ve ever eaten. 


After the banquet all was right with the world, in 
particular that portion of it called China—until, outside 
the captain’s quarters, we saw the cages, row on row of 
them, each containing a sleek, roly-poly cat. A sense of 
uneasiness began to steal over me. 


’ 


‘What’s this?” I inquired. “A zoo?’ 


“Oh, no,” replied the interpreter, quite casually. ‘The 
captain is so fond of the cat. He must have one every 
day for his dinner.” 


“Gentlemen,” said one of the Army men, turning a 
bit white about the mouth, “I’m afraid we are going to 
earn our pay in more ways than one.” 


I didn’t comment. Right there, I got good and sick. 


HE training center at Liu-Chow, at that time using 

eighty-five Fleets and about fifteen assorted junk planes, 
was all to be desired. There was an ample field, shadowed 
—at a comfortable distance—by a range of jagged moun- 
tain peaks almost fairy-like in appearance, but these 
served a useful as well as aesthetic purpose. They were 
honey-combed with caves in which the Chinese stored 
gas and bombs, but ssme of the holes were left empty for 
use as shelter in event of Jap air raids. Wang kept a 


(Continued on page 25) 
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@ NEW EQUIPMENT REVIEW ¢@ 


RYAN STM-2 
A advanced version of its S-T, designated the Ryan 


STM-2, is the Ryan Aeronautical Company’s 1940 
contribution to the low-wing military trainer field. 


Similar to the Air Corps’ new PT-20’s, the new STM-2 
is primarily designed for military training, although the 
commercial $-T models remain available for the sports- 
man pilot. Of the basic S-T design, the 1940 STM-2 
makes its appearance with refinements in design and con- 
struction to provide greater comfort and to increase 
efhiciency. 

The principal change in external appearance is the plac- 
ing of the upper longerons around the cockpits on the 
outer side of the fuselage skin instead of internally. By 
making this change in longeron location and by increas- 
ing the size of the cut-outs, cockpits in the new S-T have 
been made considerably larger. Efficiency in the airplane 
for training purposes has been improved by adjustable 
seats and toe-operated brakes in both cockpits. A parking 
brake is another added feature. Other changes include a 
nose-over post in front cockpit, new type throttle controls 
combining spark and mixture controls, hand-holds on wing 
tips, longer military-type sticks, reinforced nose cowling 
and an improved-type front cockpit flap control. 


As with the previous Ryan S-T provision is made for 
installation of either a Menasco C-4, 125 HP engine or 
the supercharged C4-S, which develops 150 HP. New 
installation of either a Menasco C-4, 125 HP engine or 
steel cylinders and redesigned rocker-arm assemblies. 


The fuel system consists of a twenty-four-gallon welded 
aluminum tank mounted in the fuselage aft of the firewall. 
The oil tank is of two or three gallons capacity (depending 
on engine used) with additional foaming space provided. 
The welded steel tube engine mount is bolted to the fuselage 
with large bolts and may be easily removed if desired. 


The standard instrument group includes the following 
in each cockpit: Altimeter, oil temperature and oil pressure 
gauges, tachometer, air speed and compass. Optional equip- 
ment includes: Rate of climb and turn and bank indicators. 
For the supercharged engine a manifold pressure gauge is 


prov ided. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND PERFORMANCI 
MENASCO C-4—.125 HP 


Maximum Speed 126 MPH 
Cruising Speed 122 MPH 
Rate of Climb 800 FPM 
Range Full Load 366 Mi. 
Service Ceiling 16,000 Fr. 
Absolute Ceiling 17,200 Fr. 
Landing Speed 54 MPH 
Weight Empty 1,081 Lbs. 


Useful Load 519 Lbs. 
1.600 Lbs. 

12.80 Lb./ HP 
12.90 Lb./Sq. Ft 
29 Fr. 11 Ins. 

21 Fr. 55% Ins. 

6 Fe. 11 Ins. 
124.0 Sq. Ft. 


Gross Weight 
Power Loading 
Wing Loading 
Wing Span 
Length Overall 
Height Overall 
Wing Area 


MENASCO C4-S—150 HP 


Maximum Speed 142 MPH 
Cruising Speed 136 MPH 
Rate of Climb 975 FPH 


Range Full Load 326 Mi. 
Service Ceiling 18,600 Fr. 
Absolute Ceiling 20,800 Ft. 
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Landing Speed 54 MPH 
Weight Empty 1,083 Lbs. 
Useful Load 517 Lbs. 
Gross Weight 1,600 Lbs. 


10.67 Lb./ HP 
12.90 Lb./Sq. Ft. 
29 Fe. 11 Ins. 

21 Fr. 546 Ins. 

6 Fr. 11 Ins. 
124.0 Sq. Fr. 


Power Loading 
Wing Loading 
Wing Span 

Length Overall 
Height Overall 


Wing Area 


LYCOMING GEARED 75 HP ENGINE 


HAT is believed to be the first geared 75 HP 

engine manufactured by any aircraft engine manu- 
facturer has been announced by the Lycoming Division, 
Aviation Manufacturing Corporation. Following the prac- 
tice employed in engines of the higher power ranges of 
using reduction gears and dynamic dampers which have 
been thoroughly proved by the airlines, Lycoming intro- 
duces its new Model GO-145-C series four-cylinder air- 
cooled horizontally opposed engine developing 75 HP 
incorporating many innovations and improvements. 

Having a displacement of 145 cubic inches, the engines 
are of the same basic design as the O-145, 50, 55, 65 and 
75 HP direct-drive engines with the reduction gear 
added. Engine dimensions are also the same except the 
geared engine is 4.70 inches longer to provide for the re- 
duction gear which is a straight spur-gear type of internal 
ring gear and pinion housed entirely within the crankcase. 

The GO-145-C series engines develop 75 HP at 3,200 
RPM with a gear ratio of 27:17 which means that the 
propeller speed at rated power is 2,015 RPM and 1,825 
RPM at cruising permitting maximum propeller efhciency 
by allowing the use of a larger diameter high torque 
propeller. 

The spur-gear type of internal ring gear and pinion per- 
mits clockwise rotation of both propeller and crankshaft 
and the center line of the propeller is only 7 inches below 
the center line of the crankshaft. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Southwest Aviation Conference 


HE Third Annual Southwest Aviation Conference will 
be held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, on April 25, 26 and 27 
1940, under the au pices of the Chamber of Commerce 
Aviation Committec Mr. W. G. Skelly, President of the 


Skelly Oil Company and the Spartan Aircratt Company ot 


Tulsa, was named cha rman oft the speakers’ committee, 
Mr. Fred Cooper, well known pilot and President of Fred 
| Cooper Allis-Chalmers distributors for the oil indus 


try, 1s chairman of the finance committee; Mr. G. H 
Westby, President of Seism 


has been for years a pilot in his own right ind an ardent 


! iph Service Corporation, who 


devotee to aviation, is chairman of the executive or general 
committee on ill irrangement ind your scribe iS chairman 
of the program committes The Southwest Aviation Con 
ference has made a name for itself all over the United 
States, ind is One oT the outst inding units of the American 
Air Congress. Run entirely by people with no axes to 
grind, this conference intends to guide the progress otf 
iviation in the Southwest and other places, if possible, 
long constructive lines for the general good. Among 
the problems to be considered ire pending legislation ot 
interest to pilots and operators, airmail routes and service, 
urmail feeder lines, etc. Many important speakers will be 


invited and an interesting, constructive program is guaran 








VICTORS IN THE ON-TO-MIAMI MACFADDEN TROPHY RACE 
Walter H. Beech (right) president of the Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
and Homer C. (Ding) Rankin, Beech test pilot, who won the Mac 
fadden Race to Miami, covering the 1092 mile course non-stop at an 
officially checked average speed of 234.097 mph. The plane used was 
the regular stock model 18S twin-engined Beechcraft powered with 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp Jr. 450-hp engines. Beechcrafts took seven out 
of the first nine places in the entire race 
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Gingerbread 






teed. As chairman of the program committee, this write: 
will appreciate any suggestions related to or properly a 
part of the Southwest Aviation Conference, and will be 
glad to hear from any one. Be sure to keep those dates in 
mind and make your plans to be in Tulsa. What this 
conference can do to a considerable extent depends upon 
the support it receives. A large volume of interested people 


will make a conference that may go down in history. 


Light Planes 


UR old friend Bob Davis, of Stevens and Davis, Patent 

Attorneys, Washington, D. C., dropped in on us the 
other day in his Stinson 105, having completed a practical 
circumnavigation of the United States. Leaving Washing 
ton, D. C., about January 1, 1940, he took in the Miami 
light plane shindig, dropped in on the NAA Convention 
in New Orleans, went out to Los Angeles and Hollywood 
to attend to some business, casually alighted in Tulsa on 
the 24th of January. His wife, Ruth, who made the entire 
trip with him, was certainly sold on aviation as a safe 
method of transportation. Bob says he does not under 
stand how he conducted his business before he got his 


Stinson. 


L. L. Rupert came over from Muskogee the other day 
to show us the d ype on the new Cub Cruiser, a three-place 
job which is, as far as we know, the first ship with a pay 
load in excess of its own weight. This iS an interesting 
looking job and at the price of $1,798 fly-away factory 
should make a very attractive ship for business purposes 
where the ordinary two-place airplane can’t quite handle 
the job. 


New Airline Safety Records 


HE new Civil Aeronautics Journal, under date of Janu 

ary 1, 1940, advises that “As of December 15, 1939, 
the domestic air carriers had achieved an unprecedented 
safety record with the transportation of 1,510,900 passen 
gers—a total of 598,350,000 passenger miles without a 
single accident serious enough to cause an injury”. In a 
study of statistics covering various forms of tran porta 
tion for the last several vears, we have never yet seen this 
figure equaled. In the last few months several of our 
friends who only cccasionally fly on the airlines have 
casually mentioned to us their observation that the air 
lines have become very much more careful in their methods 
insofar as the public could observe. We believe this has 
been largely responsible for this record, since a con 
siderable part of the weather during the period covered 
was as bad as during any other period in American aviation. 
Certainly the airlines are to be complimented for this 
marvelous achievement. Safety is always paramount in 
the minds of users of any form of transportation and 


appreciation of these safe practices is shown: “For the 
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sixth consecutive month (October) in which passenger 
trafhc on domestic airlines broke all records (again quoting 
from the Civil Aeronautics Journal) with the all-time 
high of 70,122,138 revenue passenger miles flown by 17 


reporting companies. This was an increase of 36.15 per 


cent over October, 1938.” 


Gingerbread 


W' wish there were some way to discourage airplane and 
automobile manufacturers from putting all kinds 
of pieces of chromium tinware all over airplanes and 
automobiles. They do not stick it on well, it rattles, falls 
ff, tarnishes, reflects light in your eyes and otherwise 
clutters up the atmosphere. Especially in the light planes, 
but also in some of the larger ships, manufacturers evidently 
have tried to make them look as much like automobiles 
1s possible, probably with the sales appeal in mind. This 
has resulted, in some cases, in an inability to read the instru 
ments clearly from the pilot’s seat and, in other cases, it 
has resulted in a cheesy, gingerbready construction which 
detracts from the solid, substantial feeling enjoyed by old 
time pilots when looking at a conventional instrument 
board. Let’s not forget that airplane instruments have 
to stand up under somewhat worse conditions of vibration 
und shock than automobile instruments, and above all 
things, that uirplane instruments are 100 times more im 
portant to the pilot. It makes no difference to most auto 
mobile drivers whether their temperature gauges, oil 
pressure gauges, or gasoline gauges quit working. At least 
I have a fit any time one of my airplane instruments quits 
on me. Dependability is worth more than gingerbread 
iny time, and in the long run will certainly outsell ginger 
bread. 
Airport Responsibility 

HE other day we heard of an actual experience, as fol 

lows: One of the ships in a hangar at a large airport was 
pushed out on the ramp temporarily in order that another 
ship might be removed from the hangar. While the ship 
was standing on the ramp an airplane, piloted by an 
individual not in any way connected with the airport, 
taxied into it, damaging the wings with his propeller. 
Owners of the damaged airplane advised the airport they 
expected damages to be paid by the airport, inasmuch as 
“the ship had been removed from the hangar without their 
uthorization”. While we are not interested in this 
particular incident, it might be well to point out that pilots 
storing their airplanes in hangars where other ships are 
kept, do so with the knowledge that other ships may have 
to be moved in order to get them out and that their 
ship might have to be moved to get other people out and 
therefore it could probably be shown in court that moving 
airplanes in and out of hangars is a customary and normal 
operating procedure and no permission from the owner 
would be required. Starting the airplane or using it in any 
way is an entirely different proposition. Most hangars have 
signs up stating that they are not responsible in case of 
fire or damage except when due to their own negligence. 
Most operators do not carry insurance on all hazards on all 
uirplanes stored in their hangars. They do not do it be 
cause the cost of fire, theft, land damage and collision 
insurance on airplanes is usually carried by the owners, 
but in any case would double or triple the hangar rent 
normally charged. It, therefore, could not be shown in 
court, to the satisfaction of any intelligent jury, that 
complete coverage was a part of the consideration for any 
normal storage charges we know of. We believe the best 
way to be protected is: First, to be as careful as possible 
all the time, and second, carry your own insurance and 


then you know where you stand. 
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Bob Ritchie 


UR old friend, Robert Yarnall Ritchie, of New York 

City, was in the other day. Bob just finished a tour of 
South America taking pictures for the oil industry. A lot 
of the good pictures you see in Fortune, Life, World 
Petroleum, the current Oil Weekly and Oil and Gas Journal 
were made by Bob Ritchie. Incidentally, he took the one 
heading this column—mostly he specializes in advertising 
work. His success in the business is due to his perse 
verance and hard work. Ritchie believes that a good picture 


doesn’t just happen. 


Mutual Assistance Facts 
HARLIE Short, Manager of Tulsa Municipal Air 
port, is still smarting under the crack we made a while 
back about some airports having swell administration 
buildings—but not much administration. Anyway, we 
weren’t talking about Charlie, but it is a good idea to keep 
some of these birds on their toes. Last month, Mr. Short 
said the Tulsa Park Board, operators of the Tulsa Municipal 
Airport, had authorized him to travel on airlines whenever 
he had a long trip to make. Their logic: Airlines support 
the airport, trains and busses do not. Why not patronize 
the airlines? 

Incidentally, we understand that CAA field men now 
are forbidden to travel on government business on the 
airlines. It certainly looks like foolishment to subsidize 
the lines through the Post Office Department (even though 
the subsidy is insufficient) and refuse to help through 
allowing employes to use the passenger facilities. Per 
sonally, we believe airline travel is often as cheap as rail- 
road or bus travel—considering time of any value. 

We are inclined to side with Al Williams who says the 
CAA field men are O. K. but “headquarters needs castor 
oil”. 

Airline Feeder Systems 

Ho’ often have you thumbed through your airport 

directory to try to find an airport in some small town 
you had to visit? We have done that lots of times—and 
are sorry to say that many times we haven’t been able 
to land within a hundred miles of where we wanted to 
go. You wouldn’t feel just right about leaving a valuable 
airplane sitting out in the weather and unguarded. Also, 
if you do land in some small field and stake your ship down, 
there is still a problem of getting to town and getting 
gassed up. For a long time we have tried to think of some 
good way to get a lot of airports built and maintained 
around the country—but we couldn’t think of any good 
plan that promised to be permanent. The WPA built many 


(Continued on page 24) 
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@ News of the Month In Review @ 


KELLETT SALES UP 
MANUFACTURERS @ Unfilled orders of Kellett Autogiro Corporation a 














$252,720 at the close of business of December 31st, Executive 
President R. G. Kellett has announced. For the twelve months of 
REARWIN AIRCRAFT BUSY 1939 met sales were $431,718, compared with $322,031 in 1938. 
@ Rearwin Aircratt & Eng I reports the busiest fourth quar >0oGe 
has ever ad As ar t t factory has had to be enlarged 
he corporation a ins to build a large metal building in whicl KINNER MOTORS INCREASES PRODUCTION 
ircraft assembly work FACILITIES 
Rearwit d red tw ) horsepower Sportsters to tl @ Production facilities at Kinner Motors, Inc., have been materially 
United Stat Depart t of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology and increased to take care of substantial orders the company has on hand, 
Plant Quarantis for grasshopper control Sportsters were according to Earl Herring, General Manager of the company. Mr 
because of 1 peed, long range, and easy maneuver Herring indicated that a portion of the business has been received from 
ability foreign governments. The facilities at the plant now permit a produc 


ccs tion of approximately 150 engines per month 
GLENN MARTIN STARTS NEW BOMBERS Ce 
» Meaty cogedtnet served ether ame tacagsery Sgggragtior Poon GUIDE BOOK TO WELCOME REPUBLIC 


bombers buildi 

t | { Sta \ \ ( The Ma ( t " 1s a EMPLOYES 
f . senciew of ew fichti @ lo welcome the hundreds of new employes of Republic Aviation 
P 9 Corporation and to assist them in adjusting themselves in the com 
| , enue fey 4 —— a munity, the Board of Trade of Farmingdale, N. Y., has prepared a 
Rs _ j - plane incor, wiae = numb puide book and directory of the area, which will be distributed to 
“ np . . , er heen incorporated before in a ull recent arrivals at the plant and presented to future workers as 
ei te — they are hired. Employment at the aircraft plant in East Farmingdale 
aa S0ce has been increasing rapidly under the impetus of military purchases 

DcCe 


GREAT ADVANCES IN TRANSPORT PLANES 
PREDICTED LIBRASCOPE IN LARGER QUARTERS 
, lonr 


@ Predict ‘ t ! development f transport planes @ Librascope, Inc., manufacturers of flight, power and balance com 
" w used speeds and at altitudes of putors in general airline use, have moved to larger quarters at 72 N 
bet we A ten years, T. P. Wright, of Tujunga Street, Burbank, California. President Lewis W Imm 
New York pr lent irge of engineering for the Curtiss announced that the move was made necessary by increasing orders for 
1 ( ' " in Developments | Air lran Librascope computors, and to make possible continued development 
p at Equis Franklin Institute of Philadelphia at of new instruments. The company is now pushing the production of 

re< t t t " t P idelphia Chapter of the Institute flight « ymmputors for Douglas DC-3 and Lockheed planes, and of 

t the Aer sutical Sev standard balance computors 
















Stick it any- 
where in cockpit 
or cabin. 


Data from the 
FLIGHT LOG 
can be trans- 
ferred to your 
permaneut log at 
the end of a 
flight. 


The top card will help you remember expiration 
dates on certificates of competence and aircraft air- 
worthiness certificates. These cards will adhere to any 
surface—glass, metal or wood—and can be written on 
indefinitely. Ask for this card at any airport distributing 
Humble Aviation Products, or write direct to the Aviation 


Department, Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Texas. 
It’s free, of course. 


The pocket size aluminum FLIGHT LOG is a handy 
gadget to help you remember takeoff and landing times, 
and for checking time over landmarks in estimating ground 
speed. Any airport handling Humble Aviation Products 
will be glad to supply you with a FLIGHT LOG free of 
charge, or write direct to the Aviation Department, Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Texas. Ask for it. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF HUMBLE AVIATION PRODUCTS, RELIABLE FLIGHT COMPANIONS 
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ITALY INVITES AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES 
TO FLY TO ROME 


@ Trade and travel possibilities by air between the United States and 
Italy were advanced to a new high today, when the Italian Air 
Ministry granted American Export Airlines landing rights in Italy 
for its proposed non-stop transatlantic air service to Europe. 

This announcement was made by John E. Slater, Executive Vice 
President of American Export Airlines, who said the granting of 
these landing rights permits the country’s new international airline 
to make its landings in Rome in 36 hours from New York. 

As Rome is one of the main air transport centers of Europe, 
passengers, mail and express landed there by American Export Airliners, 
parts of Europe, North Africa and the 


can be transported rapidly to al 
Near East. Rome is the headquarters of Ala Littoria, Italy's great 


international airline 


cc 
NEW RADIO SERVICE FOR AIR TRAVELERS 


@ Individual passenger radios enabling pilots on transport planes to 
talk directly to air travelers during flight for the first time in domestic 
airline history will be placed in service immediately by Trans 
continental and Western Air, Inc., its president, Jack Frye, has 
announced. 

Passengers also will be able to listen to their favorite radio programs 
through individual receivers which will be tuned to regular broadcasts 
throughout the day and evening. The individual “Hushatone Speakers” 
are plugged into outlets above each seat and are so small that they can 
be held in the palm of the hand or fastened under the seat covers 

cGe 
AIR HOSTESSES GRADUATE 


e@ Fourteen attractive girls from many different States recently became 
graduate air hostesses of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines and received 
their wings during impressive exercises conducted at Dearborn Inn, 
in Dearborn, Michigan J. J. O'Donovan, PCA’s Vice President in 
Charge of Traffic, said that the girls will officially enter air hostess 
service with the placing of twelve-ton 1940 Douglas airliners on the 
Detroit-Cleveland-Pittsburgh-Washington route The new Capital 
Fleet, as the luxurious three-mile-a-minute ships are known, will 
feature air hostesses for the first time on a PCA route. 
DoCe 


PCA’S 1939 TRAFFIC UP 


@ Over 120,000 revenue passengers were carried and more than 21 
million revenue passenger-miles were flown by Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines during the year 1939 to give the company the best annual 
business report in its history, J. J. O'Donovan, Vice President in Charge 
of Traffic for the airline, has announced. PCA’s December traffic was 
the highest ever attained for that month by the company, O'Donovan 
reported. 
cCe 
BALLOONS TO CHRISTEN CAPITAL SHIP 

@ Twenty-one huge balloons soared majestically away from the 
Allegheny County Airport as a giant, 12-ton Capital Ship of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines was given the name “City of Pittsburgh” 
Replacing the customary champagne ceremony, nineteen-year-old Ann 
Marie Cruciger of Pittsburgh used a pair of scissors to release the 
twenty-one hydrogen filled balloons, each of which carried a card 
entitling the finder to a flight over Pittsburgh in one of the new 
airliners. 

Other ships in PCA’s Capital Fleet have been christened for 
Washington, Detroit, Cleveland and Akron 


Ge 
EAL HAS BEST PASSENGER REVENUE MONTH 


@ In the best passenger revenue month in the company’s history, 
revenue passenger miles flown by Eastern Air Lines during December 
represented an estimated 70 per cent increase over the corresponding 
month of 1938, according to Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president 
and general manager. 

Revenue passengers carried showed the phenomenal increase of 65 
per cent, and revenue plane miles flown increased 50 per cent over 
December, 1938 

cCGe 


NEW HIGH FOR AMERICAN AIRLINES’ ir segue 


@ Passenger trafic over the routes of American Airlines, Inc., set 
new world’s record both for the airline and for the commercial air 
transport industry. 

In 1939 American Airlines transported 541,757 revenue passengers, 
an increase of 51.2 per cent over 1938 when 358,295 passengers were 
carried. This is more passengers than any airline in the world has ever 
carried in one year in scheduled service. 

Commenting on the record-breaking passenger totals achieved, 
Charles A. Rheinstrom, Vice President in Charge of Sales, said that 
they were but an indication of new records to come in 1940. 
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Continental Now Offers its famous 
“A"’ Series 4-cylinder Aircraft 
Engines A-65, A-75, A-80 with 


MECHANICAL FUEL INJECTION 


Continental scores again with another technical 
advancement in light aircraft dependability and 
economy. Continental's Aircraft Engines are now 
available with fuel injection (equal mechanical 
distribution of fuel to each cylinder). This out- 
standing achievement, a joint development of 
Continental Motors Corporation and the High 
Fuel Injector Corporation, is an exclusive 
Continental feature. 


Fuel Injection delivers more power, saves on fuel, 
gives smoother operation and complete depend- 
ability in every maneuvering position. Fire 
hazard reduced; no chance of engine failure due 
to water in gasoline; more uniform engine 
temperature. 


Most important of all, it automatically overcomes 
carburetor icing troubles. 


Continental Engines are standard equipment on 
Aeronca, Luscombe, Piper Cub, Porterfield, 
Stinson, Taylorcraft, Welsh. Holder of all 
important world records in the small plane field 
— Nov. 29th, 1938, Johnny Jones non-stop, cross 
country flight, coast to coast — Oct. 12th, 1939, 
Henry B. Chapman non-stop flight, New York to 
New Orleans — Sept. 29th to Oct. 29th, Clyde 
Schlieper and Wes Carroll, non-stop endurance 
flight, 726 hours in the air. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Aircraft Fngine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES SEEKS NEW 
AIRWAYS 


t irt American 
Mid-Western « 
e Civil Aeronaut 
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Just Among Ourselves 
Continued from pave 4 


Coming up as he did ft the bottom, Brown’s entire 
life is poignantly representative of the real American way 
n which ability, hard work and faith are the main 
ingredients oft success, 


producing the type of le idership 


ul indu try will ilw \ I ed 


So with the passing this pioneer whose dynamic lead 
ership has had a strong impress upon the aviation industry, 
our thoughts are nl the inspiration and guidanc: 
young men can gain trom the experience of a great leader 

young men ‘' hose he rt ind minds are keenly set on 
some day filling executive shoes, whose education must 
nclude knowledge of the fact that there are no short-cuts 
to success and that real progress comes only by knowing 


the business from the Donald L. Brown went 


round up 
up the hard way The executives and leaders of the 


future will go the same route 





etc 


SKYSLEEPERS OVERNIGHT 
to New York and the East 


— paecidlaiemeanaes 

















For reservations call your Travel Agent 
or nearest American Airlines office 


AMERICAN AIRLINES %xc. 
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LIGHT PLANE CAVALCADE CREATES 
TRAFFIC FLOW 


The last tie between private flying and commercial and military 
operations will be broken by the 1940 Cavalcade of Light Planes on 
the annual jaunt to Florida. The little monoplanes of 75-horsepower 

less will start at different times to create a “flow” of trafhic, 
extending over several days, instead of the mass flight procedure 


usually employed 


It is our desire to anticipate airplane trafic of the future,” says 


Major Al Williams o-sponsor of the Cavalcade, along with six 
leading manufacturers. “Private flying will not be in format nor 
nm mass movement of planes. That’s military The new air age 1s 
yming to pass, and the Cavalcade will show the trafic destined for 
he highways f the air America’s future in aviation hinges on 


private flying, and the Cavalcade is a preview of it 
cCGe 
SEAPLANE TRAINING UNITS BEING ESTABLISHED 


s The ¢ ! unced that seaplane training units are 
} 
t 


established in four of the 435 colleges participating in 


The nit re to | rade up of ten students each 
given s{ , truct m marine operations and 
flying, rther st« t he Authority’s program to 
plane flying on a wider scale in this country 


During the past summer thirty-nine students from colleges 
he experimental program successfully completed six 


seaplanes at Boston, Mass., and Seattle, Washington 


ce 


SCHEDULE OF SAE NATIONAL MEETINGS 
January 15-19 Annual Meeting and Engineering Display, Book 


Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich 


March 14 National Aeronautic Meeting, Washington Hot 


W ashineton, 


March 28-25 National Transportation and Maintenance M« 


¢ lon mstitute uditorium, itts surgh, a 
Mel I Aud Pittst h, P 


June 9-1 Summer Meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphi 
W. Va 
DcCe 


INTERPRETATION OF AIR SAFETY BOARD 
REGULATIONS 


Air Safety Board has announced an interpretation of the regu 
ys which it promulgated last July concerning the non-disturbanc« 
The action of the Board 


| | 
ollowed numerous requests from local and State law enforcement 


preservation of aircraft wreckage 


ugencies and aircraft operators for a clarification of these regulations 


| , 
The interpretation states that aircraft wreckage must be preset 
undisturbed until released by an investigator ot the Air Satety Bo 


or an inspector of the CAA in the following instances 
| 
Accidents resulting in death or serious injury 
Accidents involving structural failure in flight 


Accidents involving any other circumstances which indicate t 
the airman involved the necessity of preserving the wreckage in 
order to permit a full and complete investigation 
Wreckage resulting from accidents not falling within these classi 
fications may be moved immediately for storage or repair so far as the 
Air Safety Board is concerned. The Board recognizes, however, that 
borderline cases will occur, and in such instances it will have to 
depend upon the judgment and co-operation of the owners and operators 


f the aircraft involved 


DcCe 


CAA RULES AGAINST INTERLOCKING 
DIRECTORATE 


@ The Civil Aeronautics Authority has recently ruled 


taneous service as a director of a large aircraft corporation 


: , 
director of a scheduled air carrier would potentially involve 


, | | 
and therefore is not in the public 
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RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN METEOROLOGY 
AVAILABLE 


@ An annual research fellowship in the amount of Five Hundred 
Dollars, available to both men and women, is open to persons who are 
eligible for graduate work in meteorology. Applicants who are quali- 
fied in accordance with the foregoing may be, but are not confined 
to, employes of airlines of the United States. 

For further information concerning this fellowship, address: Secre 
tary, Meteorological Committee, Air Transport Association of America, 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
ScCe 
TEXAS CUB SALES UP 


@ The Lou Foote Flying Service, Dallas-Fort Worth Air Terminal at 
Grand Prairie, reports record sales and deliveries of Cub airplanes 
during 1939. Recent deliveries of new ships include the following 
Ray Hart, Artesia, New Mexico; M. F. Dagley, Lubbock; John Shaw, 
Wichita Falls; Stuart Williams, Sherman; G. E. Penn, Kilgore; Lloyd 
Damron, Paris: and Sam Coftman, Wichita Falls. 


Foote reports that he sold 41 new Cubs under his 1939 contract 


with the Piper Aircraft Company His quota for 1940 is 60 ships 


The flying service is awaiting delivery of two new demonstrators, one 


a three place “Cruise und the other a 1940 De Luxe Cub “Coupe” 
Foote is a contractor with the CAA, providing flight training to 40 
North Texas Agricultural College students 


Ge 
TORQUE-INDICATING WRENCH 


@ The Bonney Forge and Tool Works, of Allentown, Pennsylvania, 


are placing on the market a new Torque-Indicating Wrench designed 


especially for obt aning even tension on all plugs in multi cylinder 
motors 

It is sturdily constructed with heavy, ground, spring-steel shaft 
with pointer which remains rigid The scale is placed conveniently 


near the handle grip and is accurately calibrated in foot pounds of 
tension from 0 to 50. It is permanently adjusted and has no moving 
parts to get out of order 


While designed especially for spark plug tension adjustments, the 


extremely small head of this wrench permits it to be used in places, 
within its Capacity normally inaccessible with other torque wrenches 
cGe 
NEW AVIATION CHRONOGRAPH 
@ A new Aviator’s Chronograph with 8 important features designed 
to appeal to pilots is now being introduced by Jardur Import Com 
pany of 21 West 19th St, New York City This chronograph is 
shockprovuf and is made with easy, quick-reading dials which ar 
simple to operate, all of the extra practical features being controlled 
by two handy push-buttons 
A special pilot’s price has been put on this chronograph for a 
limited time The Jardur Company states that a descriptive circular 
will gladly be sent to any interested reader 
cCe 


NEW TYPE AIRPLANE BRAKE 


@ The Landing Gear Division of Bendix Products Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, South Bend, is offering to the aircraft industry 


2 new type of airplane brake This brake, which has been well 
proved by performance on several types of military airplanes, incor 
porates the duo servo principle with the advantage of reduced pedal 
pressure for a given braking effect It is stated that the brake is 
even smoother in operation than the conventional servo type brake, 


in use for some time on aircraft 
The brake units are interchangeable between right and left sides 


and have the same braking effort for both forward and reverse travel 


of the wheel Parts are interchangeable, which means a considerable 
saving in the number of parts necessary for service stores 
DS cCGe 


LIBRASCOPE BALANCE COMPUTOR 


@ A compact, new balance computor that is standard for all Douglas 
DC-3 aircraft has been announced by Librascope, Inc This new 
model is only 10”x10", and weighs three pounds 

The DC-3 Librascope gives airlines a complete range of passenger 
loading selections, showing the center of gravity as each seat is filled 
from tront to rear, equidistant Ww rear to tront Also shown is the 
accurate ©.G. movement tor maximum passenger movement in the 
ship. 

Both front and rear fuel tanks are shown on one dial, in accordance 
with standard loading and fuel consumption. All cargo is also shown 
yn one dial in this simplified instrument, which makes possible the 
computation of a load in 30 seconds 

Librascope Balance Computors are to be standard factory equipment 

all Lockheed 18's to be delivered in the future by Lockheed Air- 


craft Company, according to that firm's recent announcement. 
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KINNER ENGINES 
HAVE BEEN FLOWN 
OVER 100,000,000 MILES 


In thousands of airplanes from the Arctic to 
the Tropics and across every country to the 
very ends of the earth—owners have flown 
Kinner Engines more than 100,000,000 suc- 
cessful miles. 

This is an unsurpassed service record which 
has been made possible by the reliability, 
simplicity and ease of maintenance of Kinner 


Engines. 100 H.P. 
125 H. P. 
160 H. P. 










KINNER MOTORS, INC. 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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PORTS OF CALL 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Alice, Texas 


Local Airport Welcomes Visitors 


Ve y bw ‘ 4 \ p t 

p 1 ed | \ : ery ic 
“ < we a difhcult 

keep rn \ let I va 

irty we ! y 

’ pil 5 i i \ ‘ o« \ 
1 7 

[here a even pla ‘ ’ Bill I " 


(ar is 
\ nea 4 p.; Mr. W 1 Model A Ford 
na Corbi Dick Ow p. Wrehe W lwind Stear 
Mail Wing which is t pped tor trument traimuing \ 
ally wned pla t nga 1 at | il arp 
Kept at a privat 1 ad their ft ence H 
Mosers, and is piloted y. B Red) Morris, tormerly H 
Texas. Red u f ! i is " Red 
oud papa of a new 
Among the regula i t rt a 7 H t 
( risti flying hi A I Grahan n Be it WW 
Wilson fleter as i t va tly ljured i i 
accident better tick ¢t " i the safe KY Way Jete 
Buchanan of San Anton wit I Ca flying Lutk Ma ( 
1s made a number t I { t \ the Wy ( by ( 
was in with ther k Spart Bowma t Fe. W wa 
cently na Brow 
Floyd Bayless, who is w r ‘ " i pa t 
tor e surprising mt t ' 
famous iid blue Cub a | . } \ t 1 Dra 1 x 1\ 
craft, having signed t 
mn the sales agency for } 
Bill Lynn mad f 
keep on the ground 
Miss Ann Hoffman ind " " 
with her progress and | 
Bay 
\ “ x 1 
DICK ws 
Ce 
Amarillo, Texas 
Flying Courses Popular at English Field 
Amarillo Has Flying Family 
| t Oxnard Sa I (a 
usine t ( IWA Har 1 \ k Ca 
irned tf I K ft A brand A lay ( 
Imagine a new ( 
Mr. Herseheld, w CAA, was at I Airp ’ 
week, and Brad S | | wn ta pi 
r Wea ad k le a 1 : t 
on his examination 
English Field i at ite flying stuck rd we 
taking the CAA flying « Ca ’ wenty stud ind 
ave already s ed I ‘ i ‘ course inder Instruc 
David A. Bletne: ’ An ( exe gre Ice 
Dave has a night « ar I " " 
the small fee of $36.00 per p 
Charlie Boyd and |. ¢ ; 4 Pampa lexa ’ 
cently 
Taber and Coleman O ( \ } lropped it Municipa 
Airport trom Tulsa, Okla 3 : \ ig 2) D. K. Warre 
inded a ¢ port on ss and et uc Mr. Warre who 
Sparta Ex tive was rf te Twin Oaks, Michigas 
Ama Flying Fami ne ther than Mr und Mrs Julia 
Bi s and their sons, O r and B Mr. Bivins recently ade t 
kK an i 4 y Denver : } »s \ { n I Dus I es 
Mrs. Bivins is ready to s : mn as the weather clear if Bill is 
fy sman pilot with a t Tay it © ud 
first solo a few weeks ag 
W. S. Segar of Borger ha B aft in storag e Municy 
Hangar This plane was used ” Hot to Handle” by Myrna Loy 
The Panhandle has been ed with snow and ice most f 
me since December 1 5t C. Wright, a student of CAA flying 
chool, surely is fussing i wa almost ready \ 
ad weather tw LOIN “HANEY HANING 
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Biloxi, Mississippi 


Oil Development Boosts Aviation 


Bill P t e St. Louis Flying Service stopped off here ’ t 
e¢ Miami Races to New Orleans in a Monocoupe 
Mr. Reic f the Bellanca Aircraft Corporation came in a new 
Cruiser and stayed a short time on the way back from a sales trip 
coast 
J. P. Col tf Greenwood, Miss., stopped in for the second time in 
is Stinson It piloted by Bobby Gunn of the same town. Bobby 
( 1 keep with his students of the CAA training program 
With the « ing of oil wells in Mississippi the local operators have 
cked up s arters up State and to surrounding cities. The oil 


greatest users of planes in the South 


und his wife, who have been flying several years 


come to Biloxi, where Mr. Parker is attached to the Coast Guard 
\ Base, and purchased a Franklin Cub from Bob Wright, local Cub 
Distributor 
M Tul t San An i Texas, dropped in with his Fairchild tor 
" ver-night 1) 
The school ildren of Memphis are fortunate in having an au 
led exe in charge of their affairs. Mr. Barrows of that city 
\« t at Tacilits tor is « irter trips a well as pleasure flights 


“BOB” WHITI 
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Coffeyville, Kansas 
CAA Students Celebrate Solo Flight 


( e students who are receiving CAA flight train 
ing rece eld a party » celebrate the solo flight which each 
t ad pl ted The students were ill soloed on the 
la ry 1K Lieut. Lynn Berent/ They are Miss 
Betty Decker r brother, Richard Decker Max Logsdon: Harold 
| Robe Applebaugh; Wayne Perkins; Harold Anderson Jack 


ind Ed Haymaker 





\ Army B-18-A bomber from Barksdale Field, Shreveport, La 
\ by Cap Fa und Corporal Tucker, was in last week This 
\ first b n t type ever to land on the local field 
] pector Gord Methews issued a solo license to Floyd Crerees nm 
ilar n | ip, and the following students passed the written 
xams Dick Elsey f 1 commercial; Harry Weible for a limited 
mme Ha Samuels passed his 2-S rating. While here, th 
| k for 1» Junior Chamber of Commerce meeting 
( P. Oakes of Independence, Kansas, was the guest speak 
al meeting of the Aviation Club Mr. Oakes as 
ve i 1 ftortv-two countries, and his subject »t Aviation 
I ( ries was authoritative as well as interesting Club 
ber Glenn McConnell of Parsons, Kansas, told of his experiences 
Aeronca to the All-American Air Races in Miami, Fla., las 
HAROLD EF. HAGGARD 
DSCs 
Dallas, Texas 
Leon McKennon Makes Parachute Sales Record 
I at 1 t aving sold more parachutes in 1939 tha 
epresentative in the country belongs to Le McKennon 
econ, Ww represents Irving Air Chute Company, and whose territor 
formerly included Texas only, has been appointed Southwestern rep 
entative i Texas, Arkansas, New Mexico, Oklah« and 
uisiana. H cently completed one of the largest jobs outside of 
iry Ww } t nstalling char chutes ina Lockheed owned by 
e Humble Oil Company of Houston. Leon has resumed his flying 
wit the Huds Flying Club and is building up hours preparatory to a 





it< wer that e can se a s| ip to cover his new territorics 
Wardlow formerly assistant instructor of the Hudso 

I b, i w stationed at the First Ofhcers’ Training Quarters 
I as City He hopes to be soloing a Douglas soon I ] 
Byrd, tormerly f tl Dallas Aviation School, has taken Wardlow 
place as assistar truc 

Have you see e new Beechcratt Roy Harding flying? We don't 

ame him for being ) {1 as it is a beauty painted the Texac 

I t 1 and WwW 
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Cigars have been very much in evidence this month with George 
Haddaway, Chief Pilot of SourHERN Fuicurt, having a new Stewardess 
in the family by the name of Gail, and a new Co-Pilot for the Hal P 
Hennings, named Hal, Ir 

Pop Turner has deserted us for West Texas. He is now flying a 
Stinson for Ben Neyswunder of the Montecito Corporation at Midland 

News this month is scarce, but save a big space for Dallas in March 
us we expect to be fully recovered from our “unusual” weather by 


DOROTHY G. RODERICK 


that time and will make up for lost time 


cCce 


Fort Worth, Texas 


New Airplane Sales Reported 


Our port has been visited during the past month by numerous 
uirplanes of different models and flown by pilots from all over the 
Although we have 


aid the coldest weather which has broken all records for the past 


United States en route to the Miami Air Show 


ten years, we have had lots of snow which is rather a novelty for 
Fort Worth A few from here who made the Air Show were: Mr 
ind Mrs. Roy Taylor, flying an Aeronca 50; Mr. and Mrs. Clint 
Shirley, flying a 50 Cub Coupe, and Ralph D’Vore in his Aeronca 50 
In this party was Glenn McConnell from Parsons, Kansas, flying an 
Aeronca 50 Glenn was a visitor here after the show 

Clifford Kraemer, from Alta, Iowa, was in recently flying his 
tenth Piper Cub Coupe from the factory which featured a muffler 


enabling smoother riding, and the first one of this kind to visit our 


port. Clifford, known in Iowa as the “Flying Farmer”, visited his 
cousin, Edward Kraemer, who is with the American Airlines in Fort 
Worth The flying farmer has visited 27 States on his Florida Air 
Show tour The Piper Cub is a sweet “little” plane and “Yours 


Truly” enjoyed a flight over the city and lake during the snow with 
instructor Ken Larsen at the controls. 

Ed Ritchey has been very busy with the Government students, hav 
ing been assigned an additional group again this year. 


Frenchy's Aircraft Service repair shop is now repairing Ted Morrow's 


Stinson. Ed Ritchey’s Cessna was repaired at the factory. Both planes 
were taxied into and damaged recently when a student in one of the 
Wacos accidentally switched the reversed controls 

Pat Johns of Sky Harbor, North Brook, Ill., stopped at our port 
recently after visiting in Sacramento, Calif., en route to Chicago. Pat 


was flying a Continental 65 Aeronca He is known as the “Sham 
rock Kid’ 


Flying Toilet Seat Salesman."’ “Screwball.” 


On the side of his plane is printed the following: “The 


Mrs. Taylor, Roy’s wife and very efficient secretary, reports that 
they are now featuring the very latest radio equipment for the 
Aeronca on their floor display. Also, that new Aeroncas have been 
delivered to: Sam J. Kline, Tyler; Yates Stafford, Stephenville; A. T. 
Riney & Brothers, Denton; and Maddox & Maddox, Pampa, Texas. 
Orders are in the factory for: Eddie Hill, Hugh Nue Meyer, Joe 
Henderson, and Donald W. Drew, Arp, Texas. 

While your reporter was making the usual tour, I missed “Kemper” 
who has been very kind in giving news of interest. Incidentally, he 
is very efficient in his new position at the Airport information desk. 
I hope to corner him next month and give you all the latest news. 


MARGARET EWING. 


Happy Landings” 
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Lafayette, Louisiana 
NAA Holds Successful Convention In New Orleans 


The Eighteenth Annual Convention of the National Aeronautic 
Association held in New Orleans, Louisiana, January 10-11-12, 1940, 
was a huge success. Members attended from North, South, East, 
West and in between, indicating a steadily growing interest in such 
affairs. Of course the NAA can’t take all the credit, for we have the 
CAA and the ATC, and you might go farther into the alphabet. But 
I do think that the NAA has helped to make the general public “air 
conscious”’. 

Wednesday, the 10th, was devoted to Registration of Delegates and 
Conference of Non-Scheduled Flying, also Reception by New Orleans 
Committee for members, delegates and guests. 

CThursday—Conference of Chapters. At this meeting an interesting 
motion was made by Normer Salter, secretary of the Wichita, Kansas, 
Chapter, NAA, 537 Circle Drive. It was moved and carried that a 
Central Complaint Committee of the NAA be set up to pass upon com 
plaints of any kind in connection with NAA activities made by any 
Chapter. Seems as though this would keep us in closer touch with other 
Chapters 

Attorney Carl V. Marshall, Bay St. Louis, Miss., was toastmaster for 
the luncheon. There were several interesting speakers, including David 
R. Williams, director, Works Project Division, NYA, with his famous 





A COMPLETE 
FLYING SERVICE 


@ NEW AND USED CUBS 
@ FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
@ GAS, OIL, AND TRANSIENT SERVIC! 


Aviation Gas—73 Octane— 
22 cents per gallon. 


@ TWO MODERN FIREPROOI! 
HANGARS 


@ COMPLETE REPAIR SHOP 


The Ship You Have Been Waiting 
For--New 1940 Cub Coupe! 


extra cabin heater, hydraulic brakes, navigation lights and 


horsepower motor Approved by CAA for 2-S rating. 


tion—a real money-maker for operators 


NORTH, EAST AND WEST TEXAS 


20 Minutes 








Side-by-side comfort for two with provision for 105 pounds 
modern wheel pants Choice of Lycoming or Continental 65 


SEE THE NEW THREE-PLACE CUB CRUISER—the latest addition to the Piper Cub fleet. Low in price, economical in opera 


LOU FOOTE FLYING SERVICE 


GRAND PRAIRIE, TEXAS 


CUB DISTRIBUTOR 18 Minutes 


from 
Fort Worth (Formerly Curtiss-Wright Airport) 


940 
w Cub Coupe for | 
e 
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baggage. Standard equipment includes many features usually 
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Civil Aeronautics Authority, C. V 


Guatemala, is approved by the 
announced in New Orleans. 


and the SP lounge car porter wrote 


afternoon was devoted to Resolu Whitney, president of the airways, 
Aviation Schools, Air Mail The Greet four-casined 
n ) c x eC 


airline will ply the route,’ 


airplane ever operated by any American 


* Mr. Whitney said. He an 


this plane into operation 


m 


Civilian Program, Airport Program, and 
commercial 


and) =Discu 


und Co-ordination Committees | 
nounced that his company expects to put 


if the permit is obtained by that time. 


by spring 
For this New Orleans service we will place in operation the first 


g dinner 

lit Committee, Recommendations 
What the CAA Safety 
four engined, high speed, long range transport airliners to see service 
: within the United States,” Mr. Whitney said. “They are of the sub 
with everybody getting | 

stratosphere type and provide luxurious accommodations for thirty-two 
more than a ton of mail and cargo in addition.’ 


Friday Report 
trom Conterence sled Flying, 


Board Has Done 


Program with Relation to General 


Private Flying afternoon, 
tten th T New Orleans Airport, or trying to 
: ; passengers, and carry 
fly on t et train after enjoying the Sunny South 

} Mr Wi 1 > > 

; ee the Convention in the { uitney made these statements at a 
Association of Commerce tor him and M. T. McKee, member of the 


Met TT rks : ! opi 
I < t ! t Why a NAA 
of Pan-American Airways, in New Orleans 


rimver weather 
executive committee 
of six, has 4,400 horsepower, 


ready t a 
luncheon given by the 


lecide to 


The plane,” he added, “carries a crew 
1 speed of 230 miles an hour 
the Panama Canal, landing 


Honduras, and then 


Mrs. Leonpacher, F. \ 
moi New Orlear 


ind 

ad is capable ot 
from New Orleans to 
Yucatan, or Belize, British 
the Panama Canal. In Panama the 


Pan-American system, con 


the Evange ! t Tayett It will operate 
first either at Merida 


Albert Burleig! nset ' ur first CAA student to sok 
Others are James est t slanc, Ray Hession, Haas McCain at Guatemala City on route to 
da Texas, has been re-rated new route will hook up with the whole 

ing New Orleans and the Mississippi Valley by the shortest route 


Winheld Has P 
is our third instructor at lo nect 

a See ee with both the East and West Coasts of South America 

hotographic survey Departing trom New Orleans at 6 a. m., 

Merida at 9 a. m., at Guatemala City at noon, and in 

Also it will connect with a plane which will arrive in Mexico 

will be able to arrive in Buenos Aires 

Janeiro in five days after leaving 

‘that by summer the com 


» Buenos Aires to tour 


the plane will arrive at 


Rosent 
Panama at 


betore the Legislature passes 
t 5S p. m A passenger 


into Latayette Port There 
d if ve and one-half days and Rio de 


ippi of Texas tor gas to av ' 
New Orleans,”” Mr. Whitney said, adding, 
t 


ceived. Since planes can't use 
pany hopes to be to worten the schedule t 


Taxation without Representa 
days and in two years to two days 


he NAA, as well as the Civic 
' New Orleans is the logical air gateway to the Mississippi Valley, and 


nd this bill for some time 
Pan-American | working on plans tor a service 
the valley with Latin America 


Mr. Whitney asserted 


connecting 


t be 
VRS. Fo. V. HUTCHINSON 


14% been 
via this city for more than two years,’ 


°Ge 
designed and built especially to meet the 


The new plane has bees 


Mobile, Alabama niieihteedis Git dk le ae a 
equirements o thie I ta our-motorec plane 


630-mile flight across ot Mexico for the sake of safety,” he 


be used tor the 


U.S. Army Starts New Air Depot 


Prominent Visitors At Local Port uid 


Rates tor hangar space at the New Orleans Airport have been 
he Miarm Air Show « st 

revised The old rates were based on wing spread The new ones 
1,000 pounds will be 


planes—under 
5 


best 3 ‘ 

” ire based on poundage Little 
25 a day, but the monthly rate will remain 
a month. Under the new 


day (10,000 pounds) 


Innouncing the 

ips ind ood Ac Ls, tt 

I & charged $1 the same—$ 
Large planes formerly paid a flat fee of $25 

pay a maximum of $10 a 

The rate is graded down on poundage 


Airlines were given 


und Abbie Haddaway schedule they will 
Dead storage 


grippe oF sore or $110 a month 


nd up with the 
rates were fixed at 60 per cent of the regular rates 


Ackers Birmingham show on June 
and 2 Especially Dr Mahoke-ahoke rat on special contracts 


Me hack 1 yak and 


Things are booming m n bile. Six new fledglings preening thei 
flying teathers—J. W f t Waterman Steamship Company and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
five of the Springhill Coll raining group—Joe Miller, J. C. Davis, CAA Students Making Good Progress 
W. G. McCallum, J R. A Sperduto Also, 
Wilson brothers, who wor Service, the local operators here Oklah« 
have climbed another ; :s viation ladder here; George now tudent training.’ 
Bi n instructor's rating. Henry Larsen the CAA knows nothing about 
s solo license recently. So all made it ofhcial by mutual agreement during the recent 


Oak Airport of nearby ’ t | 
h O. M. Bounds, now instructing at Wiley Post 


in all, at seems that Mobil becoming air-min led Old-timers suc as 
but with a new muffler, 


nover 


the two 
1s the minimum temperature tor 


the books. Of course, 


this area 


ma Cuty Fifteen degrees 
That is a new regulation on 
has a private license and the rule, but students in 

icy blasts 


no sub-freezing flying, 


{ 
full blast he stuck with the 


U. S. Army Air Depot Airport here, voted for 


town a pair of rubbers and the heater on 


The engineers are busy 


re, and Col. W 


handant, arrived 


Mobile City Fathers are majority 
when we have to move out 

2 . Despite Mr. Winter's show of temper, more than half of the 90 
of John H. Q. Burke here have gone 


r day. National Airlines’ west CAA students under the wing 
lovely Norma beyond the second stages of the college program 


We had a celebrity 


| 
bound plane was weathe 


re and out stepped the 
ft George Jessel Also stopping over I Gost ta 7 , h th 

« rst ¢t oO to eac tne 

certificates are William P 
\. Walters, Central State College, 


preparatory to taking their 


final stages 
Hollingsworth, Oklahoma 


Talmadge, picture star a wite 
a day was Walter Beech Ding Rankin, flying the Beechcraft 


Race to Miami; Carl Freidlander, presi 
: - - I City University, and R 


that 
for private 
I dmond 


won the Mactadden 
out”. 


ira Ingalls, former acrobatic women’s 
6 None of the 90 has been “flunked 


dent ot Aeronca, 
champion who lost tithe Miss Bobby Lupton of Detroit during 
; ' March Ist a resident inspector will be located in Oklahoma City, 
the Miami show 
. MPH according to Joe Shumate, senior inspector for the Civil Aeronautics 

su . we fe 

Authority The inspector will maintain offices at the municipal air 
building—a swank office that will give him 


look out 


between 20 anc 


With the surtace wind b 
doing mostly hangar flying ith spring coming on they're 
terminal administration 
weeping out the hangar anc a lot more dirt for this 
: in unobstructed view of the entire port, in case he cares to 
column next monti Siznine : high th n attered te . 
the window 


everybody DON STREMME!I 
William Graham, now in 


Ce the Oklahoma City post. He will share 


on Charley Short's busy 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
former army pilot 


Air Service to Central America Planned 
Local Hangar Rates Revised With its 
being landscaped for 
runway system. And speaking of the local airport, 
need a float base if the present water bond plans are carried out for 


at Love Field, Dallas, is 
the duties of R. O 
Tulsa airport 


the division ofhce 


slated for 
Lindsay, who makes his office 
Graham, who has been with the Authority approximately a year, is a 


the. municipal air terminal is 
smooth between the 


Wiley Post will 


new runways completed, 
the summer and made 


and Central America across 
summer if the application 


to Guatemala City the 


Direct air service between New Orleans 
Gult of Mexico wil commenc¢ before 
Pan-Americar Airway t estabdiis! lane creation of a new reservoir 
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Although not completely assured, hopes for the State’s airmarking 
program have been revived with approval of a new Work Project 
Administration plan The plan calls for a contribution of more than 
$35,000 in Federal funds and a State participation of $4,000, appro 
priated by the last Legislature 

Also success 15 reported in the drive to establish a national guard 


aviation unit, with a tentative personnel ot 103 men, in the State. 


A BIT PERSONAL—If you see an airplane that looks as if it is 
smiling, you probably will find Cliff Giblet at the controls 
after a working vacation in the furniture business the tobacco chewer 
is back im active aviation Oklahomans have pust learned that 
in Montgomery, Ala., Joe Shumate is known as “Shu.” ... Ed Traylor, 
on the inactive list for six years, has a private ticket again and an 


interest in a new pl 


ane Moss Patterson is the new chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce aviation committee Jerry Sass sud- 
denly remembered his license renewal looked it up... it was 
the last day Since he got his new 105 Lawler Reeves probably 
was the inspiration for the song, “The Litthke Man Who Wasn't There 
Speaking of Stinsons, Hardy Young can get that big heavy one 
he is flying now down on three points—most of the time . . During 
the cold wave Herbert Peck took the mast from his other ship and 
became an ice boat pilot they did not fly a light plane, but prob 
ibly none enjoyed the Miami Cruise more than Mr. and Mrs. A. ] 
Spicer and Mr. and Mrs. Carl Winstead 


the patron saint of the clan with his remarks about the girl flying 


BENNIE TURNER 


Confucius has become 


upside down 


cco 


Palestine, Texas 
Bevil Opens New Flying Service 


Che biggest news in our neck of the woods is the opening of the 
Bevil Flying Service, owned and operated by Harry Roger Bevil, at 
both Palestine and Mexia Everything is being done the best possible 
way under Mr Bevil’s very competent management, ind in addition 
to the two fine training ships, the most modern advertising systems 


both in trucks and airplanes are also in operation To put the fin 


ishing touches on an already perfect set-up, a “Fly-A-Plane” ride was 
installed for the kiddies. Mr. Bevil certainly made this part of the 
country Aviation Conscious 

The Mexia Fly: 


and Treasurer Marvin Rogers at the controls, is making great strides 


1 \ , 
2 Club, with President Louis Stathis and Secretary 


und promises to be one of the best clubs in the State Over fhitteen 
new members this month Dual Instruction, even in the snow and 
cold, is keeping “yours truly’’ on the jump, and by next month Red 
Smith, Charlie Ingram, and maybe Cecil McFall and “Mrs. Don 
should be added to the list of those soloed 

Here's a tip—Keep your eyes on us, and Watch our Dust DON 
ARMSTRONG 
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Savannah, Georgia 


College Students Take to the Air 
Capt. “Eddie” Rickenbacker a Savannah Visitor 


Actual flight instructions have started for nine aviation students 
of Armstrong Junior College, marking the first time in the history 
of the college any of the students have taken to the air for training 
Some time ago the students had completed the preliminary ground 
courses and have been awaiting permission from the CAA to take to 
the air This permission was recently granted. 

Ernest A. Lowe, president, and J. Thomas Askew, dean of the 
college, were present at the airport to witness the first flight, and 
made the first two flights, H. G. Strachan, Jr., piloting the plane. 
Sig Robertson was the first student to fly, piloted by Harry Adams, 
flight instructor 

Nine students are participating in this course They are Norman 
Barton, Gordon Hart, Arthur Davis, Howell Walker, Frank Mc 
Intire, Frank Maner, Frederick Reiser, Dick Young and Sig Robertson 

The airport has been quite busy these days A number of small 
ships on the way back north from the annual air races in Miami have 
stopped here to take on fuel A large ship of the Skycraft Corpora 
tion of Mobile arrived about noon with several passengers, among 
whom was James H. Allen, former Savannahian, now president of the 
Florida Paper Corporation at Pensacola 

The first of the week there were several army planes here, two of 
them bearing about eight high ranking officers of the army air corps 
who stopped overnight at the Hotel Savannah While here they 
conferred with Brig. Gen. Robert J. Travis 

Decision to purchase a small plane has been made by members of 
the Savannah Aero Club and initial negotiations for the purchase are 
now being made. The members have planned a series of cross-country 
trips Three planes will take off for Charleston Sunday on the first 


flight in the series. 


FEBRUARY. 1940 


At their meeting this week the club heard Dan Withers, pilot of 
the Fleischman’s Lockheed, praise the local airport as one of the finest 
he has ever seen. Mr. Withers has flown all over the country 


Sig Robertson was named president of the Armstrong Chapter of 
the National Intercollegiate Flying Club, at its organization meeting 
this morning. Other officers elected included Frank Maner, vice 
president; Howard Walker, secretary; and Dick Hart, treasurer 

Ten United States Navy planes from the squadron of the airplane 
carrier, the Ranger, passed over Savannah recently The planes were 
en route to Jacksonville from Norfolk, Va. Lieut. William E. Gaillard 
of Savannah is a member of the squadron. 


Miss Mary Frances O'Neal arrived from Washington, D. C., to 
spend several days. 

Ground training is well begun and actual flight training will start 
soon for ten students of the Georgia Teachers’ College selected by 
the CAA to receive training under the present government aviation 
program. 

The ground training is being carried on at the college under the 
direction of R. D. Pulliam, with the assistance of Paul E. Thompson, 
instructor in science Training in the air will be given by Larry 
Dobbs, of the Statesboro Aircraft Corporation, who is qualified as 
instructor, pilot and mechanic. 


Students who have finally qualified to take to the air are: Gesom 
Neville, of Statesboro; Leroy Cowart, Atlanta; Asa Barnard, Glen 
ville; Clay Waller, Tennille; John King, Reidsville; Wesley Sherman, 
Bloomingdale; Kranson Holloway, Graymont-Summit; Merrill Nelson, 
Reidsville; “Spud” Sperry, Reidsville; and Maygood Morrison, of 
Thomson. 


A group of Eastern executives, who annually stage a hunting 
. I 


party at Palmetto Bluff in South Carolina, paid Savannah a recent 
Rickenbacker, of 
World War and international racing fame, now general manager of 
Eastern Air Lines, and E. J. Noble, United States Undersecretary of 


Commerce MRS. LYDIA M. BETTENCOURT. 


Visit Included in the party were Capt. “Eddie” 
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Tampa, Florida 


Southeastern Army Base Under Construction 
Movie Director Pays Annual Visit 


The largest aviation item in Tampa right now is the Southeastern 
Army Air Base now under construction on the Inter-bay Peninsula 
in Tampa Bay The base is located in the southern tip of the 
peninsula which divides Tampa Bay into Old Tampa Bay and Hills 
boro Bay The site is about six or seven miles from Tampa and 
comprises more than 5,000 acres of land with several miles of shore 
line on Tampa Bay The 30-foot ship channel from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the docks in Tampa, some thirty miles, is not too far 
removed from the site, which should make for easy accessibility to 
water-borne transportation. 

At a recent meeting of the Tampa Chapter, Col. Jacobs, Commander 
of the Base, and Major Simpseun, Quartermaster Corps, were guests 
Major Simpson stated that most of the major problems were solved 
and construction was expected to proceed rapidly as soon as the rail 
road spur was completed. He said that a number of contracts had 
been let, and that several larger contracts, including the hangars, 
would be advertised in the near future. 

The entire West Coast of Florida is congratulating itself and the 
War Department on the selection of this strategic site for the defense 
of the Panama Canal and the Caribbean area. We hear that GHQ is 
swamped with requests of Air Corps officers to be assigned here. We 
always maintained that these aviation people were a brainy bunch 

I'wo old stand-bys, Jerry Waterman, who presided at the meeting, 
and Postmaster, who was recently made an Admiral of the American 
Airline fleet, both gave assurances of a bright future for the Tampa 
Chapter. 

Rex Wilson, who is in charge of the WPA Project for clearing the 
Air-Base site, is enthusiastic over the progress of the work and says 
the runways will be ready when the paving contracts are let. There 
are more than a thousand men now working on the Base. 

Tampa was ably represented at the NAA Convention in New 
Orleans by Sid Lilliott, Assistant Manager of the Hillsboro Hotel, 
oficial NAA hotel for Tampa. Sid went instructed to collect the 
drink that George Haddaway has owed R. E. Burritt since Birming 
ham. Sid won’t talk, though, so we'll see George later, we hope. 

Tampa was graced with two of her perennial flying visitors in the 
past few weeks. Walter Beach flew in from Wichita to visit his 
folks. He waxed eloquent over Tampa's potentialities as a manufac 
turing and distributing center for aircraft and accessories. More than 
twelve years ago he advised Tampa to build a combination land and 
sea air-base, such as the Peter O. Knight Airport on Davis Islands 


now 1s 
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Henry K rr lirect t Hollywood, ran true to form and 
" la ifter finishing his latest smash hit 
It I O N York starring his favorite actress 
Alice Fa h g admitted wv it for a spot of fishing with the 
ur f n 1 be released in February 
Fred |. W " Ma f the Williams Flying Service and 
tw nanager t Pet n t Airport, makes a very satisfactory 
H ent ast r the progress of the CAA students for 
Unive y of Tam, i thirty-odd private students. Among 
atter ¢ p a stud rse from the Tampa Municipal Hos- 
al, alread \ combine her two lines of endeavor 
raduat i suugh he is not a confirmed “‘firster 
i “ t Pp aims to have soloed the first girl CAA 
Sout H ure the facts and figures: Name, Celeste 
Jervac tarted December 5 1939: soloed December 28 
r 
Mat Ba tine, Chairma t the Model Committee, reports the 
ihed CCESS t a mode < tests held in the past several 
Drew | ! Ballintine and his committee are now making 
parat for a State-wide model contest to be held soo 
I ja State Fair and Gasparilla Carnival in Tampa Phe 
1 from Janua Or o February 10th is one of tl 
irgest a sal exhibits of its kind in the country 
A la er of the flying fraternity in the Sunshine State are 
leased by tl ’ incement of Spessard Holland ot 
Bartow I rida, that he is a undidate for the Gubernatorial nomina 
Democratic ticket Spess was decorated with the 
Ls t extraordinary f n in action” over the enemy lines 
whi flying with the 24t \er Squadron ot the | 2 Army Aur 
S i Octobe 15 1918 
| CAA and NYA ulded another torward step tor aviation in 
Florida t early part t la ry Major A. H. McMullen, Chiet 
& Airpe rt Sect t t CAA (apt R Ss Fogg, Seaplane Spe 
ilist of t CAA, and J. A. Y gt d, State NYA Administrat 
dicated, wit t < t the val aviation leaders, 38 











New York, ( M Was 
i me < i 1 wit well everything we have down 
ere i t mht a ind Gulf of Mexico off the West 
Coa ur Clearw H i umed it “Honeymoon Island Si 
what! “ < go t t future honeymooners to thi 
aradise ft y ig M Washburn avers that the cascade t 
| la \ it re conducive of a successtul launc! 
: a! turbulent waters t 
Niaga | R. E. BURRITT 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma 


1940 Promises to be Banner Year for Tulsa Airport 


Apr x ate +8 anded and took a Tulsa 
Municipal Airport duri 139, carrying approximately 154,000 pe 

1 Wi 1 sing I Airlines accounted for 2,80¢ 
landings and take-offs; pr ite ships 14 Spartan School of Avia 

! S i 1y ships 

S won of years ag nore an YUULU 
per } led } ; »33.00 s witl i 
A iry a pers 

I vears 194 and 1°94 “ indoubtedly show considerable in 
crease y 3 previ € inception of the lirport ind 
will be banner years for aviat i Tulsa and Oklahoma 

More tha ) ships are tored nightly on the airport with all 

AZ ta ies filled : I airplanes represent nm mn 

ment f more thas fart n dollars 

City f Tulsa estment in the Airport approximately 

$650 Other aViat t nvestments ! and adjacent to the Air 
port, including ingars, et addition to the above amount is ap 
roximately n milli lolla making a total investment of 
‘ 5 

I airy f i . i c perating | nh ery yea 
This profit as been put ack t irport improvements such as new 

ways exten t wa genting, held grading ind genera 
nprovement with ¢ xcept f our cash balance 

We pra ¢ und business principles on the airport 
und d wot attempt t w a big return on the investment We are 
interested in pr ing ex ent service facilities to a large numbe: 
f cu ners and paying ur way in doing so 

With these idea r 1, it is believed that Tulsa can keep astride 
of the general progress of aviation and rank with other major urports 

he United State service and facilities for many years to come 
Our facilities now are « sidered to be of the best in the country 


CHARLIE SHORT 
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New Equipment Review 
(Continued from page 13) 


Standard equipment includes single magneto ignition 
(Scintilla SF-4L) mounted on rear of engine, Edison- 
Splitdorf spark plugs, Marvel MA-2 carburetor, tachometer 
drive and propeller hub attaching parts. Engines can also 
be obtained with dual ignition, altitude mixture carburetor 
and drives for fuel pump, generator and starter. 


Seventy-three octane fuel is recommended in all models. 
Fuel consumption is .50 lbs./BHP./Hr. at cruising and oil 
consumption .010 Lbs./BHP./Hr. Dry weight of single 
ignition models is 181 Lbs. (shipping weight 227 Lbs.). 
Baffles and propeller-hub attaching parts are 6.03 Lbs. 


additional. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND PERFORMANCI 


GO-145-Cl 
Bore 3.625 In 
Stroke 3.50 In 
Displacement 144.5 Cu. In 
Height (Including Carburetor 20.59 In 
Width 29.56 In 
Length 28.44 In. 
Compression Ratio 6.5:1 
Weight Dry 181 Lbs. 
Rated Horsepower 75 
Engine RPM 3,200 
Reduction Gear Ratio 27:17 
Propeller RPM 2,015 
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The Sky’s the Limit 
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airports a couple ot years ago—and most of them harvested 
a weed crop in 1939. These airports must have use in order 
to justify maintenance and service. A field isn’t quite 
enough for most people who use aviation for business. 
We need fields with service and facilities. How to make 
an airport in Podunk pay is the problem. 


For several years we have heard “airline feeder lines” 
mentioned and our reaction was only half hearted. Re- 
cently, we have really warmed up to this idea. It has 
untold possibilities—listen: An airline may be established 
between any two large towns 100 miles apart, swinging 
around to take in all towns of 3,000 or more population, 
anywhere within 50 or 75 miles of the line between the 
big places. This route could be flown by one pilot and 
any sort of I-s or 2-s airplane in airworthy condition. 
Fields would be established at all the stopping points and 
the daily passage of the round trip would excite consider 
able local interest and would likely result in hangars and 
local ships, with the necessary servicing facilities, within 
a short time. At any rate, if the CAA could relax its large 
airline attitude for these feeder systems and allow the smal! 
ships to handle some express and even an occasional passen 
ger, the interest and volume of business would likely grow 
until there would be several round trips a day—and a first 
class service would result. All we need to start this busi- 
ness is a little pressure on the idea—and Post-Office money 
to make it Zo for a w hile. Think it over—if we work 
on this idea a little and support it whole-heartedly, we can 
triple the number cf airports we have within five years. 
It would result in the sale of lots of airplanes—the em 
ployment of many pilots and mechanics. The various 
pilot training programs are going to give us a lot of pilots— 
with nothing to do—unless the war blossoms out more 
than it has to date. Plan to attend the Southwest Aviation 
Conference in Tulsa, April 25, 26 and 27, 1940, and help 
this business along. 
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Mercenary Pilot 
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special auto ready on the field to transport his staff to 
the hills in case of attack, and once during my few days 
at Liu-Chow I saw this service in operation. 

One morning a Japanes squadron came winging in 
and letting them down, and since there was nothing for 
defense except an ineffective machine gun that popped 
away from the top of a hotel uptown, we went for the 
caves, leaving full possession of the field to the crew of an 
ancient fire truck that served as the center’s crash wagon. 

These firemen, who wore red tin hats that might have 
been relics of the San Francisco disaster, were proud of 
that old truck, and at the time of the attack it was 
standing on the field. The boys, seeing their pet in 
danger, hurriedly put on their fancy helmets, and went 
to the rescue just as the Japs started emptying their racks, 
and they ran straight into the burst of a bomb. The 
machine was saved but two of the firemen were blown 
to small bits—to become the only casualties of the raid 
except for a couple of worthless old training crates. 

We had been at Liu-Chow only a few days when my 
ego received a blow, much to the amusement of the West 
Pointers of the Air. A dispatch came down from Hankow 
and it said that since I was not service-trained headquarters 
had refused to pass me as an instructor. 

“I am sorry,” said Wang, through the interpreter, “but 
you are ordered to Hankow for bombing duty with the 
14th Squadron. 

And so, after a wordy parting with my Army com- 
panions, I took the lorry ride back to Kweiyang, caught 
a train, and three and a half days laters found myself 
standing in front of the Hankow station wondering where 
to go. 

This problem was solved by a rickshaw boy who evidently 
knew but two words of English—“Navy YMCA”—and 
[ climbed aboard his rig. At the Y the first person I met 
was Dutch Voelpel. 

“What do I do now?” I asked, after explaining events. 

He grinned. 

“Go over to the Methodist Missionary House,” he sug- 
“You'll find the chief of the 14th there, and he’ll 
put you to work.” 


gested. 


I went, and got an unexpected surprise. 

“Howdy, Jim,” said the captain, as I walked into his 
quarters. “I thought you’d be coming along sooner or 
later.” 

And there sat Vincent Schmidt! We had been together 
in Spain. 

We had quite a party that night on Dump Street, fre- 
quented largely by White Russians, and during the reunion 
we also talked things over. 

“I don’t like the way this business has turned out,” 
said Dutch. “We were hired as instructors, and here we 
are . . . shunted into the bombing section.” 

“Got your contract yet?” I asked. 

“No .. . haven't even seen it,” he said, “and, what’s 
more, I’m not flying without it. Why should we risk our 
necks against the Japs just for the fun of it?” 

Schmidt had a suggestion. 


“Ll see Colonel C. L. Chennault, one of the American 
advisors to the Madame, and get the lowdown,” he 
promised, “but in the morning we'll go out to the field 
and see his aide.” 

“What about the equipment?” I asked. 

“All strictly first-rate,” said Vincent. “Vultee, Martin 
and Northrop bombers, Chata and Mosca pursuits. You'll 
find that good enough.” 

And so it proved to be—the best equipment for the 
purpose that China could buy. 

When we saw one of the chief stooges among the hand- 
picked, Army-trained flyers the next morning he made 
no attempt to conceal his contempt for American mer- 
cenaries of commercial origin. 

“Look here, Lieutenant,” I said, “I came over here on a 
promise of $550 as an instructor, with an agreement that 
I was to get $1,200 if I entered combat. What about it?” 

He was brief and to the point. 

“You can either fly with the 14th, at $550,” he said, 
“or you can both go to hell.” 

“Then I'll go to hell,” said Voelpel, “at least until I 
receive my contract.” 

(To be concluded next month.) 
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STINSON 105—-59 hours total time. Original cost $3152—will sell for 
$2500. J. A. Hudson, Hangar 4, Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—AERONCA 50C. Privately owned, 200 hours. Excellent 
condition. Price $1200. R. H. Talley, 414 N. Fredonia, Longview, Texas. 


CUB, 40 H.P., March, 1938. 450 total hours. Steerable tailwheel, spin 
ner, silver and blue, very clean. Heavy cables—step. Licensed to April, 
1940. $695.00. Hempel Flying Service, Box 271, Lambert Field, Robert- 
son, Mo. 


OX-5 TRAVEL AIR 2000. Both motor and plane in perfect condition and 
ready to fly anywhere any time. $650.00 cash, or will pay difference on 
good Taylorcraft 50." Orville Walker, Sheriff, Sharon Springs, Kansas. 


FAIRCHILD “22” Cirrus Hi-drive motor, 90 hours since overhaul, 
lights, all ball-bearing controls, perfect condition, $975. Will accept late 
model car as down payment. 


ARROW SPORT 37 model gull wing, 220 hours, never cracked, al 
ways hangared, only $650. 


AERONCA 50 H.P., 38 model, 275 hours, hand-rubbed blue fuselage 
with yellow wings, $1,250. Will accept Lycoming Cub in trade. 


BEECHCRAFT 38 model, Wasp, Jr., 200 hours since factory overhaul. 
Controllable prop, extra tanks, chair chutes, night and blind flying 
equipment. Make offer. Fortune A. Dugan, Baton Rouge, La. 


BIRD BK, 3-place, red and silver. Motor recently majored. Less than 
900 hours total time. Tires new. Best barnstorming ship in the South. 
Cockpit and engine covers. $725, fly away. Southland Flyers, Inc., New 
Orleans Airport, New Orleans, La. 


FLEET MODEL 1, 125 Warner. Instruments both cockpits. 125 hours 
since major. Green yellow wings. Leo Kris], 1449 Emerson, Denver, Colo. 


CESSNA C-34: Built September, 1936. Green with cream wings and 
trim. 145 Warner. Bank and turn, electric flaps, generator; wired for 
landing lights; tires and windshield practically new. Three-band RCA 
receiver. O. C. Easter, 1825 Agnes St., Corpus Christi, Texas. 


LUSCOMBE “SO” Continental, never cracked, privately owned. Total 
time 280 hrs. Licensed till September, 1940. B. H. Blankenship, 1200 
West 7th Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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The American Aviation Industry 
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HAT will it be tomorrow? From what I know about 

the rapid growth of the industry, I should say that 

more places will be made for young Americans in our 
industry every year from now on. 

Meanwhile, our manufacturers are increasing their re 

search and engiueering development facilities wherever 

possible. Some are building their own wind tunnels and 


other ibor itory equipment Whole sections ot their 
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engineering departments are developing new planes, en 
gines, propellers and other accessories to make flying even 
faster, more reliable and more economical. New manu 
facturing equipment is also contributing to American 
progress in producing better planes. As an average over 
many years, the manufacturers have devoted to develop- 
ment work approximately 10 per cent of their total sales. 

Reports received by the Aeronautical Chamber in recent 
weeks show that the industry is continuing to make im- 
provements more rapidly than ever before, because with 
increased business it can afford greater expenditures for 
research and engineering. 

In recent news items there has been some mention of the 
possibility that output of airplane engines will become 
1 “bottle-neck” in airplane production. I must ask by 
what yardstick the so-called “bottle-neck”” is measured. 
The principal constructors of engines are expanding their 
plants. Almost unlimited sources of subcontracting are 
available. We have the utmost confidence that the needs 
of our national defense, even under emergency require- 
ments, can be met by the aircraft industry as it is now 
constituted. Any productive expansion far above national 
requirements must be gravely considered from the point 
of view of future economic health. 

The entire industrial growth of the United States and 
its world leadership in mechanical quality and production 
methods have been the outcome of individual initiative 
ind effort, coupled with dogged perseverance and _ in- 
genuity. A generous system of patent protection and an 
ibsence of governmental restriction have been the vehicles 
which have carried all American industry forward to its 
present recognized leadership. Aircraft manufacturing is 
no exception. It has been developed on the same Ameri- 
can principles as our other leading industries. Its pathway 
is now beset with temptations which involve untimely 
expansion advocated by the unwise counsel of hysteria. 
These temptations are well recognized by those aeronautical 
leaders who, through years of bitter experience, have 
guided the growth of American aviation to its present 
state of well-balanced productivity. Such a development 
ind its continuation can only occur in a nation such as ours 
where industrial accomplishment is unhampered by the 
restrictions imposed on business by ‘governments less demo- 
cratic and less far-seeing than that in the United States. 


(From an address delivered over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
January 27, 1940.) 
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A mayor of a growing and progressive community once asked us to publish 
an article that would reveal in detail what a city must do to keep abreast of 
aviation’s rapid progress and to build for the inevitably heavy commerce of the 
skies that surely was on the way. | 





That time—or era—of sky commerce the mayor referred to is here. A pub- 
licity-wise airline has recently coined the phrase, “The Flying Forties”, signifi- 
cant of this new era. The year 1939 saw all records of air traffic smashed— 
commercial, military and non-commercial private flying soared into unbelievable 
realms of activity. New highs in safety, efficiency, comfort and speed were | 
chalked up month after month—an industry became of age. 


The “Flying Forties” are here. It is a recognized economic fact that our 
nation can support and urgently needs a scheduled air transportation system three 
times its present size, with service to scores of communities now off the aviation 
map. Our military forces must undergo greater expansion and enlargement. 
Private flying for pleasure and business is growing by leaps and bounds with 
young and old, barbers and doctors, butchers and business men, learning to fly 
their own ships, and busy executives in all walks of life constantly finding the | 
airplane the answer to many of their problems. | 


In the following pages we present what a typical American city has done and 
is doing to keep abreast of the world’s newest and fastest mode of transportation. | 
It might be the story of any American city—of St. Louis or Atlanta—of Miami | | 
or Birmingham—dealing as it does with a city’s struggle for adequate air facil- | | 
ities—for more air service in the realistic light of public convenience and neces- | 
sity—for greater payrolls from an industry that doesn’t know depression—with 
its local aviation committee—its men and women who now and live aviation, 
working unceasingly for air progress of their community and region, not for self 
aggrandizement, but for an inexplicable devotion to the flying game they live 
and understand. 


And so we have taken the mayor’s suggestion. But instead of writing down 
a recipe in one article, we give in detail the air life of a city that reveals the 
deep significance of the airplane to a city as a vital force in the daily life of 
its populace who have made up their minds to apply 1940 methods to 1940 
living, and portrays in facts and figures the almost breath-taking rapidity with 
which streamlined transportation is growing. 
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This Special Dallas Supplement is dedicated to the Members 
of the 1937-1939 Dallas Aviation Board and the City Officials 
who worked with them to create a new and greater Love Field 
and a modern Air Terminal that will when completed compare 
favorably with any in the nation. Without the vision, the 
enthusiasm and the support of these public-spirited men, this 
dream of an airport adequate to serve the City’s rapidly ex- 
panding aviation needs would not now be becoming a reality. 
May their foresight and the fruits of their energies as reflected 
in the pages of this supplement be a source of inspiration to 
civic leaders in other towns and cities throughout the South- 
ern half of the Nation who desire adequate facilities for air 
transportation and the guarantee that their communities will 


be always a bright and active spot on the Nation’s aviation 


map. 


MEMBERS OF THE DALLAS AVIATION BOARD, 19357-1939 


D. HAROLD BYRD, Chairman 


CHARLES A. ROWE ERNEST R. TENNANT 
PEYTON L. TOWNSEND FRANK W. CAWTHON 
H. S$. CHERRY E. N. NOYES 


GEORGE SPRAGUE, Mayor 
HAL MOSELEY, City Manager Z. STARR ARMSTRONG, Councilman 
JAMES W. ASTON, Asst. City Mer. J. WILLIS GUNN, Councilman 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Southwest Business, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the contributing authors of feature material and the advertisers who have kindly co-operated 


with SOUTHERN FLIGHT in preparation of this Dallas Supplement. 
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DALLAS---Aviation Crossroads of the 


North American Continent 
By D. HAROLD BYRD 


Chairman, Dallas Aviation Board, 1937-1939 


F Dallas had no other claim to the 
| title of “Aviation Crossroads of the 
North American Continent” than its 
geographical location, it would still 
richly deserve this distinction. Lying 
in the southern half of the nation, 
about midway between New York and 
San Francisco, airlines radiating like 
spokes of a giant wheel, westward to 
the Pacific, eastward to the Atlantic, 
northward to Canada and southward 
to Mexico and South America, inter- 
sect at Dallas—Air Capital of the 
Southwest. 


It is not necessary to look far to 
discover a reason for the strategic 
position Dallas enjoys. As a center for 
aviation activities of all kinds from 
flying to manufacturing, Dallas is a 
“Natural”. Though its early settlers, 
arriving after slow, hazardous journeys 
in covered wagons, probably never 
visioned today’s swift, comfortable 
air travel, they builded wiser than they 
knew in this respect. For they selected 
a site for their city that fits modern 
air transportation like a glove. 


In addition to a highly favorable 
geographical location, Dallas offers 
aviation an unusually co-operative cli- 
mate. Bad weather is a natural enemy 
of flying, and while modern inventive 
genius has done much to overcome 
the hazards of ice, rain and fogs, many 
sections of the country still have many 
days when, for the sake of safety, airplanes must be 


grounded. 


Dallas enjoys an ideal flying climate. Of 21 principal 
cities in the United States, Dallas has the second highest 
annual average total hours of sunshine. Only three cities 
have more cloudless days, and only one other city has 
fewer partly cloudy days. 

The ordinary hazards of snow and ice are not for Dallas 
aviators. Dallas averages only 28 days per year on which 
the minimum recorded temperature is 32 degrees or less. 
The average number of days of rain during the year (.01 
inch or more) is 83; the average annual snowfall is 2.8 
inches, spread over an average of five days. And the 
aviation’s worst 





average number of days of dense fog 
enemy—is only six. Burning natural gas as its chief 
fuel, Dallas is singularly free of smoke, and the murky 
atmosphere which is such a disagreeable feature of winter 
flying in many cities of the North and East does not exist. 


These natural climatic advantages make possible safer 
and less interrupted flying. They stamp Dallas as a per- 
fect spot for the training of pilots in both the commercial 
and military fields. And just as owners of automobiles in the 
Southern States get more real use and pleasure out of their 
cars the year round, so can owners of private planes, used 
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for business and pleasure, fly with 
safety and satisfaction nearly every 
day in the year in and around Dal- 
las. 


ALLAS’ distinctive position as a 

Southwest oil and business center 
solidly reinforces its claim to aviation 
importance. The best indices to a 
city’s commercial leadership are its 
bank clearings, postal receipts and 
bank debits. In each of these three 
indices Dallas has continued to rank 
first in the Southwest for the first 
seven months of 1939. In each total, 
Dallas had a comfortable margin over 
the total for Houston, the second 
city in the Southwest. 

Dallas ranks fourteenth in the na- 
tion as a general wholesale center. 
It ranks first in the Southwest in 
the number and variety of its manu- 
facturing establishments. So diversi- 
fied is its economic structure — so 
abundant its natural resources — 
that depressions find it difficult to 
take root and the blooms of pros- 
perity surprise visitors from cities less 
fortunately situated. 

Commercial importance combined 
with natural aviation advantages make 
Dallas a logical center for the many 
activities that are a definite part of 
flying. That the growth of aviation 
will bring to Dallas new factories and 
payrolls, increased manufacturing output, new capital and 
many new and valuable citizens is not only natural but 
inevitable. 


IEWED in the light of what it will mean now as 

well as in the years to come, the Greater Love Field 
Program is of paramount importance to Dallas and the 
region round about. Scoffers who not so many years 
ago cried derisively, ‘““Get a horse!” at the early motoring 
pioneers, now glide smoothly over concrete highways be- 
hind the power of a hundred horses. And the skeptics who 
predicted that heavier than air flying machines were an 
impossibility, have only to scan the skies to see how wrong 
they were. The growth of aviation has been little short 
of amazing. And with its natural advantages of loca- 
tion, climate and business importance, Dallas particularly 
star.ds to benefit by the inevitable expansion of every 
phase of aviation. 


But let us not sit smugly back and rest on our natural 
advantages. More and more with the growth of aviation, 
the industry is going to need civic and business support 
and the facilities demanded by normal, healthy expansion. 
Dallas is at the crossroads of America’s newest and fastest 
growing industry. Let us make every effort to keep those 
crossroads free of detours. 





DALLAS’ LOVE FIELD 
MASTER AIRPORT PROGRAM 


By JAMES W. ASTON 


Dallas City Manager 


OVE FIELD was built many years ago 
L. hen Dallas first decided to contest 
for air supremacy in the Southwest. At 
that time when aviation was testing its 
wants, Love Field was adequate, but dur- 
ing the years that flying was coming of 
age it became outmoded and obsolete. 
Realizing that Dallas must either aban- 
don all hope of becoming a first-class air 
terminal, with facilities suitable for the 
flow of commercial, civil and military 
air trafic in the future, or make imme 
diate improvements and extensions at 
Love Field, Dallas citizens on April 5, 
1938, approved a $300,000 airport bond 
issue, thus taking the first step in the 
realization of a Master Airport Program. 

Among the vitally 
needed at Love Field, and which the 


improv ements 


$300,000 bond issue has partially made 

possible, are included the construction of an adequate ad- 
ministration building, the lengthening and broadening of 
runways, proper drainage of the field, and the addition of 


several blocks of land 


The much needed improvement of the present runways 
so that they can be used safely by the great planes now 
under construction has already been accomplished. In the 
future it is planned to add new runways paralleling the 


principal runways to permit the taking off and landing 


of aircraft simultaneously without interference regardless 


of wind direction. 


To permit the building of these future runways a block 
of land almost half the size of the present airport is being 
acquired, extending three blocks from Lover’s Lane to 
Gilford Avenue, and from Lemmon Avenue to Burrus 
Street. With the removal of all buildings so located as to 
present a possible hazard in the landing and taking off of 
aircraft, and the zoning of property adjoining the airport 
to prevent the erection of future hazards, the field limi- 
tations of the past will have been eliminated. Love Field 
will have runways adequate to meet the needs of the large 
transports of the future, with ideal conditions surrounding 
the airport from the standpoint of safety during the 
periods of arrival and departure when high altitudes are 


not possible. 


Public access to the new Administration Building will 
be by way of Lemmon Avenue, which at present is a two- 
lane highway. Since it is important that the flow of 
ground trafic around a modern airport be amply provided 
for, the Master Airport Program includes the future widen- 
ing of Lemmon Avenue to four lanes to permit an orderly 
and speedy flow of traffic to and from the airport. 


HE New Administration Building will in itself do much 

to give Dallas the modern air terminal that its com- 
mercial and aviation importance merits. Designed to give 
air travelers every possible convenience, comfort and 
safety, this new terminal is a forward step that Dallas can 
point to with pride and satisfaction. Modern air trans- 
portation demands streamlined terminal service, and the 
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completion of the Love Field Administra- 
tion Building will go a long way toward 
keeping Dallas among the best in the 
contest for air supremacy. 

While the importance of the Master 
Love Field Airport Program to travelers 
on scheduled airliners cannot be over- 
estimated, the benefits to private flying, 
to fixed base operators at the field, and 
to Dallas manufacturers all along the 
line will be great. The private plane 
owner or pilot from out of town who 
stops at Dallas, who services his plane at 
a Love Field hangar, who Idoges at a 
Dallas hotel and does business with Dal- 
las firms deserves the complete facilities 
of a modern airport. The improved Love 
Field will encourage the transient to 
come again and again and to boost Dallas 
wherever he flies. 

Fixed Base Operators, too, will be encouraged to ex- 
pand and to multiply by the creation of an airport 
adequate for their needs as well as the requirements 
of the regular airlines. While the activities of fixed base 
operators are not as clearly understood by the general 
public as the operations of airlines, they are to flyers 
what automobile dealers and garage men are to motorists. 
Fixed base operators sell and service planes; they provide 
hangar space for regular customers and transients; they 
sell gasoline and oils, and they are a vital part of the de- 
velopment of private and commercial flying. 


These fixed base operators live in Dallas and pay taxes 


Ben Critz, vice president and general manager of the Dallas Chamber 

of Commerce, who has been one of the mainsprings in providing 

Dallas with adequate aviation facilities. During his ten years as man- 

ager of the Chamber of Commerce, he has worked unceasingly for 

a Greater Love Field Master Airport. A veteran air traveler, Critz 
is a firm believer in the slogan, “It Pays to Fly." 
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here; they provide permanent pay rolls and buy from 
Dallas manufacturers and merchants. Dallas needs this 
important branch of the aviation industry—and the Master 
Love Field Program will enable it to enjoy a normal and 
healthy expansion along with aviation in general. 


Climate and geographical location combine to make 
Dallas an ideal flying center. Perfect flying conditions 
make Dallas an excellent city in which to manufacture 
aircraft and aviation accessories. Manufacturers are quick 
to appreciate the advantages of a location where flying may 
be done safely almost every day in the year, and where 
their airplanes and accessories may be tested without de- 
lay. And when modern airport facilities are also at hand, 
backed by an air-minded citizenry, there can be no doubt 
but that manufacturers in the aviation industry will locate 
plants or establish branches in Dallas in increasing numbers. 


Pagers is one of the fastest growing industries in 
the nation. Its growth can in no sense be attributed 
solely to the troublesome conditions in Europe. War has 
enlivened aviation, no doubt, but the large numbers of 
commercial orders in the plants of the great aircraft 
builders indicate that the industry is enjoying substantial 
growth and not merely a temporary boom. With the 
Greater Love Field Program getting nicely under way it 


seems reasonable to expect that Dallas will get its full 
share of aviation prosperity. 


Aviation is no passing fad. Every year—every month— 
records are shattered in safety, in the volume of passen- 
gers, mail and express carried and in speed. Crossing the 
continent in 1940 has become a matter of hours instead 
of days. Flights across the ocean to foreign countries are 
made on regular schedule and daily transatlantic service 
is now a reality. 


The Master Love Field Program has been prepared with 
all of these rapid advances in flying in mind. Future needs 
along aviation lines from every standpoint have been care- 
fully considered and provided for. 

Naturally, a project so ambitious and complete will take 
time and money to carry through. However, there is 
every indication that the $300,000 bond issue expenditure 
on the part of the City of Dallas, together with Federal 
funds available, will guarantee the accomplishment of the 
substantial phases of the Master Program. 

Dallas has made a start—a magnificent start—in the 
improvement at Love Field already completed and the new 
Administration Building now under construction. That 
the Master Love Field Program will keep well ahead of 
future aviation demands and eventually will be completed 
in its entirety seems definitely assured. 











LOCKHEED BOMBERS FOR ENGLAND 


A familiar sight on Love Field during past months are these fast Lockhsed reconnaissance bombers destined for service in Britain's Royal Air 

Force. The bombers are manufactured at Burbank, California, and flown to ship-side in New York, with Dallas as a scheduled stop due to the fact 

that Booth-Henning, Inc., is the only authorized Lockheed factory service station in the United States. Although most of these deliveries have 
been made by boat to England, rumor persists that R.A.F. pilots are flying some of them across the Atlantic for speedier delivery. 
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A Recent Survey Published in Harlow’s Weekly Revealed That: 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR PETROLEUM ASPHALTS 
GIVE A GREATER RETURN ON THE INVESTMENT 
THAN ANY KNOWN PAVING MATERIAL. 


Cost per Vehicle Mile 

Including construction 
and Maintenance for Total cost of 
ten years construction 


Dirt Road 2.74 Mills $ 00.00 
Untreated Gravel 3.03 Mills 1,500.00 
Low Cost Petroleum Asphalt Mat 1.95 Mills 2,500.00 


High Type Petroleum Asphalt Mat on 
Heavy Gravel Base 1.21 Mills 8,000.00 


Rock Asphalt on Heavy Gravel Base 1.65 Mills 13,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 


Concrete Average Condition 1.98 Mills 
Concrete (1200 vehicles per day) 6.70 Mills 
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PRODUCTS 


High Octane Leaded and Unleaded Gasolines 
Asphalt Technical Naphthas Road Oil 
Distillates Flux Oils 


TALCO ASPHALT AND REFINING COMPANY 


MOUNT PLEASANT, TEXAS 
Phone LD-28 
Sales Agents for Asphaltic Products: 
SOUTHERN ASPHALT AND PETROLEUM COMPANY, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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LOVE FIELD---OLD AND NEW 


By CHARLES E. HANST 


Airport Supervisor 


gh FIELD is the Dallas Municipal 
Airport, and is operated by the City, 
through its Aviation Department. At 
the present time the Aviation Department 
personnel consists of seven men: the Su- 
pervisor; a general service repairman; 
four control tower operators, and one 
junior control operator. This personnel 
will, necessarily, be increased upon the 
completion of the new Administration 
Building. 

Love Field now consists of approxi- 
mately 350 acres of practically level sod. 
It has four asphalt runways with lengths 
and widths as follows: 


Old Present Future 
Length Length Length 
Runway and Width and Width and Width 
N-S 3030 100 *4200 *150 5000 150 
E-W 3730 100 3730 100 4500 150 


NW-SE 2830 100  *%3050 150 4200 150 
NE-SW 2560 100 3075 100 4000 150 
*Runway improvements already accomplished. 

At the present time there are 19,383 lineal feet of paved 
runways and taxi strips on the airport. This represents 
over two million square feet of paved surface. 

Drainage improvements are planned for the future, par- 
ticularly a storm sewer in the west corner, to permit the 
surface water to run off in the direction of Bachman’s 
Lake. 

Lighting improvements scheduled for the near future 
include an entire new underground cable system and flush- 
type contacts for the runways. The present floodlight 
system for each individual runway will be continued and 
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the existing floods will be improved with 
better reflectors. Airline pilots have fre- 
quently made the statement that the 
Love Field floodlights provide the best 
lighting for night operations of any air- 
port in the country. The addition of 
the contact lights or markers should make 
the system as near perfect as any airport 
could be. 

Air trafic at Love Field is tremen- 
dously heavy, and it is believed that no 
more than six airports in the United 
States exceed Dallas in volume of traffic. 
Those six are New York, Newark, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Washington and Pitts- 
burgh—all cities several times the size of 
Dallas in population. 

At the present time, there are 52 daily 
airline schedules at Love Field—26 ar- 
rivals and 26 departures. During 1939, 
there were 10,089 arriving schedules and 
10,000 departing ones. These flights arrived at Love Field 
with 60,238 airline passengers and departed with 62,579. 

Transient and local air trafic is likewise very heavy. 
During 1939, there were 9,204 arrivals and departures of 
transient aircraft, with 9,355 passengers. There were 
17,695 local flights of the Dallas Aviation School. Addi- 
tional local flights for 1939 totaled 16,593. These in- 
cluded flights of private owners, sightseeing hops, and the 
flights of Lou Foote Flying Service before they moved to 
Grand Prairie. 

(Continued on page 54) 





Aerial view of Love Field from 10,000 feet showing present runways and superimposed lines detailing proposed extensions that will provide 


double runways, permitting simultaneous landings and take-offs of any sized aircraft. Location of proposed Braniff hangar and Maintenance 


Base will be in center foreground on land now being acquired by the City of Dallas for field enlargement purposes. 
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BUILDERS OF LOVE FIELD’S NEW 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 










FLINT & BROAD =| WOOD & SCURLOCK 


ARCHITECTS GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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Burt Building Dallas, Texas 3621 Hanover Dallas, Texas 


Thos. D. Broad, A. I. A. Phone 5-5393 











Leston Watson Triple A Roofing & Sheet Metal 
PILE DRIVING Works 












5546 McCommas Dallas, Texas 2913 Gaston Ave. Dallas, Texas 





James Belmares 
LATHING AND PLASTERING 
2720 Carlisle Dallas, Texas 


Phone 5-7943 






Dallas Foundation Co., Inc. 













2602 Canton St. Dallas, Texas 






William F. Kaun & Son : 
Brewington Lumber Co. 






PLUMBING AND HEATING 






2021 McKinney Ave. Dallas, Texas 







2822 Arroya St. Dallas, Texas 
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LOVE FIELD’S 


NEW ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


By THOMAS D. BROAD, A.LA. 


HEN the new Love Field Administration Building, 


now under construction, is completed, Dallas will 
have an airline terminal of which it may be justly proud. 
Approximately 260 feet long by 60 feet wide, with its 
public approach on Lemmon Avenue, the building will 
be two stories high with a 15-foot square glass control 
tower on the third floor level. 


In architectural style the building follows no rigid 
precedent, the architects, Flint and Broad, of Dallas, 
having considered the present and future rather than 
the past in working out their design. The result is a 
modern, functional building, splendidly planned to ful- 
fill its various purposes, and so thoroughly in keeping with 
its surroundings in appearance that it will completely 
harmonize with the sleek, streamlined planes that it serves. 

The construction is along the most modern fireproof 
lines, with frame of concrete and steel and exterior walls 
of brick and Texas’ Cordova Cream Stone. Exterior doors 
and windows are of metal, and all interior door trim is of 
metal, streamlined to make for ease of maintenance. Large 
areas of wall surface are of glass because of the fact that 
nearly all occupants of airport terminals are interested in 
seeing out, particularly on the field side. 

In plan arrangement, convenience and the natural flow 
of passenger and baggage trafhc have been given careful 
consideration. The building actually has two main fronts, 
one toward Lemmon Avenue and the other toward the 
field. Entrance is under a large canopy which projects 
over the curb at the drive on the Lemmon Avenue side 
so that people may disembark under cover in bad weather. 
Opposite the Lemmon Avenue entrance on the field side 
of the concourse is a large glass-walled bay from which 
passengers who are waiting can observe operations on the 
field. At either side of this are vestibules which give access 
to the field. On the field side, running the entire length 
of the building and turning around the corners, is a 


covered porch which permits observation of field opera- 
tions under cover without interfering with outgoing or 
incoming passenger traffic. 

With the same thought in mind, a dining room has been 
placed on the field side so that diners can see the planes 
arriving and departing. For those who prefer quicker meals 
there is a coffee shop which includes soda fountain facilities. 
This ‘shop has access both from the lobby and from Lem- 
mon Avenue, as it is expected that it will be used by 
workers from other buildings on the field. 


ROM the main concourse, which is in the center of 

the building, all of the various passenger facilities may 
be easily reached. To the right of the entrance is a stair- 
way leading to the second floor, and entrance to the 
women’s lounge. In the center of the right side are the 
ticket desks and baggage wells. To the left of the en- 
trance is the telephone alcove and entrance to the men’s 
lounge. Beyond these is the newsstand concession. 


In addition to ample ground floor observation area 
there is access to an open deck at the second floor level 
which forms a roof over the porch and gives additional 
open area overlooking the field. This deck will accom- 
modate several hundred people. 


Study of baggage traffic in other airline terminals has 
resulted in arrangements in this new Love Field Ad- 
ministration Building that will do much to eliminate delay. 
Passengers boarding planes will weigh in their baggage on 
scales placed conveniently beside each ticket desk, from 
which point baggage will go without further attention on 
the part of the traveler through the baggage room directly 
to the plane. 


Incoming baggage will be brought directly from the 
plane through the baggage room and delivered immediately 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Architects’ drawing of the new $210,000 Airport Terminal now under construction at Love Field. The location of the building on Lemmon Avenue 
may be seen on the aerial view of the field on page 33, showing the proposed future runways and extensions. Flint & Broad, of Dallas, are the 


Architects, and Wood & Scurlock, the Contractors. 





DALLAS AND THE AIR MAIL 


By C. J. CRAMPTON 


Acting Postmaster 


HE air mail has brought almost any 

point in the United States within one 
day’s distance from Dallas. Strategically 
located at the crossroads point of the air- 
ways north and south and east and west, 
Dallas furnishes the largest volume of 
commercial air trafic of any Southwest- 
ern city. 

From May 12, 1926, when the first 
air mail service to Dallas was inaugurated 
from Kansas City via Oklahoma City, 
the service has grown until Dallas now is 
connected by many flights daily to every 
part of the country and has become one 
of the principal gateways to Mexico and 
South America. 

In 1926 a group of aviation enthusiasts 
raised funds by private subscription to 
guarantee the first operating company 
sufficient air mail income into Dallas to 
warrant the service; they rented and do- 
nated the use of a hangar at Love Field, and furnished 
free office space for the company’s local representative 
in the Dallas Chamber of Commerce Building. Contrast 
this humble beginning with activities at Love Field today. 
Airliners every few minutes enter and leave the municipal 
airport. Hundreds of passengers are transported and great 
quantities of express and air mail are handled. 

The Dallas Post Office now maintains a fleet of trucks 
which deliver and collect air mail at the port. Seconds 
count in this service. Patrons increasingly are using air 
mail special delivery stamps which give incredibly 
rapid service. Regularly by the use of air mail special 
delivery services Dallas business men find it possible early 
in the business day to send a letter to such distant points as 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and New York and to 
receive a reply late in the next business day. This is ac- 
complished by early mailing and arrangements for an 
immediate answer. In this manner legal instruments are 
mailed in Dallas and executed at a distant point and 
returned to Dallas for filing of record early on the third 
day after they left Dallas. 


HE air mail plays a most important part in the trans- 

action of financial affairs. Dallas is an important 
financial and insurance center. It is the home of the 
Federal Reserve Bank and has some of the largest banks 
in the country. Additionally, it is the third largest in- 
surance center in the United States. It also has regional 
offices of large insurance and financial concerns. Prac- 
tically all mail from financial and insurance institutions 
to their Northern and Eastern connections goes by air. 
It would be a revealing figure if it were possible to ascer- 
tain savings in interest charges alone effected by the use 
of the air mail. 

Dallas is an important distributing center for biological 
and pharmaceutical products. Time is the essence in 
handling many of these products. The air mail affords 
the means by which very rapid delivery of these therapeutic 
agents is effected. In a recent emergency case a local 
physician wired a New York supply house for a supply 
of serum which was delivered to him the next morning. 

The new Administration Building at Love Field, when 
completed, will afford greatly improved facilities for the 
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handling of air mail. The City of Dallas 
has provided approximately 680 square 
feet of floor space in this building to be 
used in handling transfer air mail. This 
new office will afford very greatly im- 
proved facilities which will hasten the 
handling of the mail and afford much 
greater conveniences to air mail patrons. 
Arrangements are being made so that 
air mail may be deposited at this station 
to permit last minute connections with 
departing planes. It is anticipated that 
this new mail handling unit at Love Field 
also will serve as a substation post office 
providing general post office facilities for 
persons connected with the aviation in- 
dustry and with business firms in that 
territory. 


HE growth of the air mail reveals its 

ready acceptance by business interests 
in Dallas. The first records of air mail 
poundage were started in 1935 and in that year Dallas 
dispatched 93,295 pounds. In 1936 the volume increased 
to 208,039 pounds, an increase of 114,744 pounds or 122.9 
per cent. In 1937 it jumped to 471,196 pounds, being an 
increase of 263,157 pounds or 126 per cent over 1936. 
In 1938 Dallas dispatched 577,612 pounds, being an in- 
crease of 106,416 pounds or 22.6 per cent over 1937. In 
August, 1939, the Post Office Department changed the 
method of compiling air mail statistics which makes 
it impossible to compare these with the previous year 
since different factors are included, however Dallas’ air 
mail poundage continues to show substantial gains. 


The Dallas Post Office prepares and distributes periodi- 
cally an air mail schedule which covers the principal cities 
in the United States. This schedule is furnished to the 
business public of Dallas as well as to all first and second 
class post offices in the Dallas trade area. Business firms 
and individuals who request it will be placed on the mailing 
list to receive this schedule as it appears periodically. 


HE Post office Department now is considering the prac- 

ticability of establishing feeder lines which will converge 
at terminal points such as Dallas to provide smaller com- 
munities in the trade area with air mail service. Under 
present operations mail from these outlying offices is brought 
to the air terminal in the most rapid available manner and 
thence dispatched by air mail. Within the past two years 
numerous tests were made looking to the possible establish- 
ment of feeder services by means of which planes will cover 
the territory and deliver and collect air mail. In the East 
the Post Office Department has experimented with plane 
collection and delivery services between points having in- 
adequate or slow surface transportation facilities, and it is 
indicated that these experiments have been successful. With 
the development of improved flying facilities and particu- 
larly, improved airports in the smaller cities, it is believed 
that the time is not far distant when the air mail services will 
touch practically every important community in the coun- 
try. This extension of air mail facilities is of particular im- 
portance in the Southwest where distances are great and fly- 
ing facilities unexcelled. It seems not unreasonable to predict 
that within a comparatively short time a very large propor- 
tion of first-class mail for long hauls will be handled by air. 
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Pioneering New Oil Fields and Producing Crude Oils for Refining 
to High Octane Aviation Gas and Oils 








BRANIFF AND DALLAS 


By DOUGLASS WOOD 


District Traffic Manager 


RANIFF Airways, America’s princi- 

pal North-South airline, has its en- 
tire operations base at Love Field, Dallas. 
Love Field was selected as the airline's 
“home port”’ in November, 1934. After 
purchasing Long & Harman Airlines in 
January, 1935, this addition co-ordinated 
sraniff’s service by adding to its Dallas- 
Chicago route a network to all major 


Texas points. 


Braniff has grown up in Dallas. It is 
interesting to note that in 1935 Braniff’s 
annual payroll was only $118,000. Just 
four years later the 1939 local payroll 
was $646,000. The business men will 
ippreciate knowing that this present pay- 
roll equals the city’s total investment 
at Love Field. Dallasites no longer re- 
gard Braniff as just another airline op- 
erating in and out of their city, but are 
now fast learning that it represents one 
of its major industries. The increase in Braniff’s local 


expenditures tor normal items purchased in Dallas has 


more than doubled in the last four years. In January, 
1935, the airline spent $5,456 locally. In December, 1939, 
an average month, this total leaped to $11,680. 
HILE the Braniff system enjoyed a 55 per cent 
increase in passenger business in 1939 over 1938, 
the local Dallas traffic had an enviable record increase of 
61 per cent. This can be attributed not only to Braniff’s 
service and convenient depart 
tures but to the whole-hearted 
support and interest of the 
Dallas public. With additional 
equipment and schedules, 1940 
promuses even greater increases 


in Dallas trafhe. 


From the airline’s inception, 
Mr. Braniff has consistently 
ind successfully offered a serv 
ice in advance of public de 
mand. In keeping with this 
policy, a $540,000 fleet of 
new 2 1-passenger, Douglas 
1940 “Super B-Liners” has been 
placed in service on the “Great 
Lakes to the Gulf” route. 
These ships, described by the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. as “the 
finest air transports the world 
affords”, are truly worthy of 
such praise. All the latest 
proven aeronautical aids have 
been incorporated to make 
these ships the most modern in 
use today. Two most notable 
aids used are the Sperry-RCA 
1utomatic radio direction finder 
ind hydromatic “full feather- 
ing” propellers. A newly de 
signed “sky pantry” enables 
the hostess to expediently serve 
hot, full-course dinners to 21 


passengers. 
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TOM E. BRANIFF 
President, Braniff Airways, Inc. 


N additional and very distinctive 
Pitincs of this luxury-liner is the 
cabin interior. Designed by Miss Jeanne 
Braniff, modern color engineering has 
produced a restful combination of deli- 
cate greens blending easily with wine 
and bamboo. Adding further to the 
artistic beauty of the plane interior, the 
forward bulkhead is decorated with soft 
sepia tint photo murals depicting scenes 
along the Braniff route. 

URING the twelve years of the air- 

line’s existence, Mr. Braniff has 
gathered about him executives and de- 
partment heads who are recognized lead- 
ers throughout the air transport industry. 
Mr. Robert J. Smith, vice president in 
charge of operations, maintenance and 
public relations, is based at the Dallas 
headquarters. He was formerly con- 
nected with the old American Airways 
Company as general trafhc manager and his broad knowl- 
edge of airline operations is widely recognized throughout 
the industry. Mr. Charles E. Beard, vice president of 
trathe and advertising, joined Braniff in 1935. He had 
been previously connected with Northwest Airlines, and or- 
ganized and managed the first consolidated airline ticket 
office in the world in Chicago. 

L. H. Luckey, operations manager, during a long career 
with Braniff has established himself a splendid record of 
dependable operations. Stanley 
Shatto, maintenance superin- 
tendent, is one of the youngest 
executives in the air transport 
industry today and can point 
with well deserved pride to 
the most up-to-date shops in 
scheduled air transport. Ray 
Shrader, flight superintendent, 
who is also based in Dallas, is 
a veteran with over 10,000 
hours to his credit. His major 
responsibility is keeping the 
corps of pilots well advised and 
informed for unsurpassed fly- 
ing technique. 

Present hangar facilities are 
no longer adequate to meet the 
demands of this fast growing 
company. Shop space is over- 
crowded and the addition of 
new flying equipment means 
an actual overflow to such 
an extent that these modern 
luxurious airliners cannot be 
housed. Plans for a larger 
Love Field maintenance base 
and hangar for Braniff Air- 
ways have been proposed and 
are now under consideration by 
the City of Dallas. If and 
when these present plans ma- 
terialize, Love Field can boast 


(Continued on page 51) 
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WINGS OVER DALLAS 


The year 1940 finds Dallas on the threshold of a new era in transportation. With the 
Greater Love Field Program brought a step nearer to reality in the starting of con- 
struction of the new Administration Building, “Wings Over Dallas” more than ever 
will be a vital force in the city’s rapid march of progress. 

Standing at the crossroads of air travel over the entire North American Continent, 
Dallas has generous natural endowments of strategic geographical location, favorable cli- 
mate and civic progressiveness. Dallas has become great because its people have been 
ever conscious of the importance of transportation and keenly alive to the need for the 
most modern facilities along this line. 

Dallas is firmly behind its aviation development program. It welcomes wings over 
the city in ever-increasing numbers, visualizing in them progress and prosperity in which 


the entire Southwest will share. 
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AMERICAN IN DALLAS 


By WILLIS LIPSCOMB 


Southwestern Sales Manager 


T is sometimes a source of surprise to 

regular air travelers to note that al- 
most wherever they go on the vast, na- 
tion-wide system of American Airlines, 
Inc., the drawl of a Texan can usually 
be discerned among the members of the 
company personnel. 

Several reasons account for that. One 
is that a great portion of the company’s 
background was laid in Texas. Its pres- 
ident, Mr. C. R. Smith, was born in 
Minerva, Texas, and his first experience 
with aviation came while he was an 
executive of Texas Air Transport, later 
absorbed by Southern Air Transport. 
Many of the men who pioneered com- 
mercial aviation with those two com- 
panies are now important members of 
American Airlines’ far-flung family. 
And many more Texans have joined in 
later years. 

Today, American, born of many such small original 
companies as Texas and Southern, reaches from east to west 
on two heavily traveled routes. It is in Dallas, focal point 
of the Southwest, that these two arteries converge into one 
route continuing from Dallas to the Pacific Ocean at Los 


Angeles. 
Every day of the year American Airlines flies a total 
of 12 trips in and out of the city’s bustling airport, loaded 


with passengers bound for both Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. The giant 21-passenger Douglas DC-3 Flagships 
are a familiar sight in Dallas. 

Four of American Airlines flights daily connect Dallas 
with the midwest’s capital city, Chicago, on a run which 
takes in Oklahoma City, Tulsa, St. Louis, and offers con- 
nections for other points of the nation along the line. 

Eight flights every day swoop in and 
out of Dallas on the famous Southern 
Transcontinental route. Dallas is where 
east meets west on the American 
Airlines’ basic system which extends 
from New York to the Pacific Coast 
and takes in such famed cities as Wash- 
ington, D. C., Philadelphia, Nashville, 
Memphis, Dallas, Fort Worth, EI Paso, 
Tucson, Phoenix, and Los Angeles, as 
well as other smaller cities along the 


line. 


ALLAS folk can logically expect 
even greater activity by American 
Airlines, Inc., in the near future. The 
company has purchased 20 of the DC-3 
Flagships to augment its present fleet. 
These will be delivered, starting late in 
January, at the rate of two a week to 
meet the speedily growing demands of 
airline travelers. Many of these will be 
placed immediately on the two routes 
which serve Dallas from the east and 
converge into the west. 
Later, when four-motor planes start 
coming out regularly from the Douglas 
factory, American Airlines will be in the President, 
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vanguard of those receiving them first, 
according to the company’s personable 
and energetic president, Mr. Smith. 

As has been mentioned before, ““C. R.”” 
as he is known to everyone in aviation, 
is a Texan through and through; a soft- 
spoken Texan with an eye for business 
and an ear for a good story. Like all 
men born in the Lone Star State, he has 
a genuine love for the Southwest and a 
considerable knowledge of western lore. 
His library is sprinkled liberally with 
books dealing with western lore. He 
likes to hunt and fish and he knows the 
streams which are off the beaten tracks. 
“C. R.” is handy with a gun as well. 

Smith’s background starts him in Mi- 
nerva, sees him in the public schools 
of Amarillo and Whitney and later at 
the University of Texas. 

He made history in aviation when he 
organized the first sleeping plane service in the country 
for American Airlines, between Dallas and Los Angeles. 
Last year thousands of travelers slept in American’s Flag- 
ship Skysleepers flying through starry Texan nights. Many 
more thousands will do the same thing in easy comfort 
this year. 

MERICAN AIRLINES made amazing progress during 

the year that has recently been completed, a progress 
which depended in large measure upon Dallas, which is 
certainly one of the most important cities on its system, 
along with New York, Chicago, Boston and Los Angeles. 
People from Dallas helped American Airlines show a gain 
of 42.4 per cent in passenger revenue last year or more 
than two million dollars profit, because planes seldom 
leave Dallas with anything less than a full load of pas- 

sengers. 

Meanwhile, American has tried to 
be of benefit to Dallas. It recently 
has completed a thorough-going cam- 
paign to acquaint Eastern vacationists 
with the pleasures of the Southwest 
and West — Texas, Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia, the “Sun Country”. News- 
papers all over the nation this year have 
carried American’s message explain- 
ing the charms and pleasures of Dallas, 
Tucson, Phoenix, Los Angeles and other 
cities of the great West. 

American Airlines figures to carry its 
third million passengers in the not dis- 
tant future. It took the company 10 
years to transport its first million. But 
it took only two years and seven months 
to carry its second million. So it is 
reasonable to believe that the airline will 
carry its third million in record time. 

Significant of the popularity of Dallas 
as a place to live are the oft-spoken re- 
quests American Airlines receive from 
its pilots and stewardesses and other per- 
sonnel to be transferred down to that 


(Continued on page 52) 
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= DALLAS... CROSS-ROADS 
OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
CONTINENT 


Midway between the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, and 
midway between the Great Lakes and Mexico City, Dallas 
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is truly a cross-roads metropolis. Airlines, highways and 
railroads give Dallas a transportation system which 
emphasizes its location at the geographic center of the 


Southwest. Dallas has more air traffic, more air mail pound- 





age and more air express and air transportation business 
than any other Southwestern city. It also has the South- 
west's leading bank—the First National Bank in Dallas. 
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DALLAS AND DELTA 


By TOM OSTER 


Disirict Traffic Manager 


ESS than a decade back travelers in 

North Texas who wished to reach 
points across the Deep South quickly had 
1 nearly impossible task to perform. There 
were no scheduled flights at all from 
Dallas due East—even the birds preferred 
to make their trips north and south. 

Today it would be no trick at all for 
a Dallas “Gone With the Wind” enthu- 
siast to get a yen to visit dear old 
Peachtree Street and actually be there 
inside of six hours! Or more astounding, 
iny Dallasite with the necessary cash— 
ind not as much of that as you would 
expect—can now arrive in South Amer- 
ica in less than 24 hours after bidding 
farewell to his home port! What's more, 
he will have crowded the finest scenery 
ot two hemispheres into an unforgettable 
day in amazing comfort and safety. 

This—in a paragraph—is the story of the change Delta 
Air Lines has made in trans-Southern travel from Dallas 
and the Southwest in ten short years. 

For the atmosphere behind this story we must go first— 
strange as it seems—into the cotton fields of Louisiana and 
East Texas. That is where Delta Air Lines first sprouted 
its wings back in 1926. You may have guessed it—there 
was no place tor passengers on the first Delta planes—they 
carried insecticides only, which were dusted freely over 
the bug-infested cotton fields. 

In 1931, after five years of assisting in keeping the 


boll weevil in check, Delta Air Corporation saw visions 


of another great service for the South, 
a flying passenger, mail, and express serv- 
ice from Dallas to Atlanta. The first 
plane on the new service was a 6-place 
Travelaire. Then most people believed 
an air journey was a matter of extreme 
emergency, and too frequently there were 
not enough “emergencies” to fill the six 
places in Delta’s first scheduled passenger 
plane. And although passenger fares were 
over 50% higher than they are today, 
Delta could not operate on passenger in- 
come alone. It had to have additional 
revenue in the form of mail and express 
to exist, so when the company lost its 
mail contracts to a lower bidder later in 
1931, it discontinued its passenger serv- 


ice and turned strictly to crop dusting 


TOM OSTER again. 


In February, 1934, came the wide- 
spread cancellation of airmail contracts—then the period 
of mail-flying by the Army Air Corps. When the Army 
had had its fill of acting as postman, new airmail bids 
were invited over most of America’s air lanes. This time 
Delta Air Corporation was the successful bidder for the 
trans-Southern route and on July 4, 1934, inaugurated 
a daily mail, passenger and express service from Dallas 
to Charleston, South Carolina, using 8-place tri-motored 
model T Stinsons. In January, 1935, 8-place model A 
Stinsons, faster planes, were placed in service and Delta 
began operating two schedules daily. In January, 1936, 
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Dallas Salutes Aviation 


Dallas has 3 transcontinental airlines with 52 passenger schedules daily. 
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122,817 passengers cleared the airport in 1939. An average of 1,800 
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pounds of air mail left Dallas daily. Air express amounted to 98,200 
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pounds, an increase of 26.7% over 1938, and consisted of 19,640 ship- 
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ments averaging 5 pounds each. We consider it a privilege to render 
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banking service to the aviation interests. 
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DALLAS WOMEN IN AVIATION 


By TRINA HENNING 


HE largest group of women in aviation at Love Field, 

active as an organization, is the Dallas unit of the 
Women’s National Aeronautical Association. This unit, 
composed of women with a purposeful interest in aviation, 
was organized in November, 1936, by Mrs. Andy Anderson, 
Governor of Texas for the WNNA at that time. This 
national organization has units all over the United States, 
and is growing fast. The members are not only flyers, 
wives of flyers, wives of men in aviation, but also women 
who are definitely and actively interested in aviation on 
account of a theoretical or practical commercial interest. 


These women do a great deal to acquaint the public 
with the safety and pleasure of flying, furthering the 
interests of aviation in every way possible. Among the 
many activities of the Dallas unit have been their partici- 
pation as Dallas hostesses to air tours, the most successful 


affair in this line being the dinner-dance given for the 
Oklahoma air tour in 1937, in co-operation with the 
Chamber of Commerce. The highlight of 1938 was the 
luncheon and plane hops with which they entertained the 
Dallas Presidents’ Council. One of their worthy works has 
been the raising of money for a substantial contribution 
to the Amelia Earhart Fund. 


The present officers of the Dallas Women’s Aeronautical 
Association are: Mrs. R. S. Le Sage, president; Mrs. Malvin 
Sellmeyer, first vice president; Mrs. Stanley Shatto, second 
vice president; Mrs. Arthur Tacey, secretary; Mrs. Mer- 
rell Brock, treasurer. The directors are Mrs. Jean La Rene 
Foote, Mrs. Ray Shrader, Mrs. Ben Bransom, Mrs. Richard 
Lowry, Mrs. Holman Henning. Dallas is honored in hav- 
ing two national officers of the WNAA: Mrs. Andy Ander- 
son, national second vice president, and Mrs. W. C. Leber 
man, member of the national board of directors. 


Among the women individually active in aviation at 
Love Field are pilots, several in executive positions and 


many who fly as passengers with their husbands. 


Jean La Rene recently moved to Grand Prairie, but 1s 
still claimed by Love Field, and holds a transport certifi- 
cate. She is well known for her many exploits as an 
aviatrix, having won outstanding records. Jean is an execu 
tive in her husband’s prosperous business, the Lou Foote 
Flying Service. She is a director of the Dallas WAA, and 
is a very busy and active young woman. 


RS. Bill Long is another woman who is active at Love 

Field. She was initiated into the business end of 
flying several years ago through her interest in Booth- 
Henning, Inc. Mrs. Long is at present not only vice 
president of Booth-Henning, but also vice president of the 
Dallas Aviation School. 


Miss Willie Peck has an executive position in the rela- 
tively new career of airline hostess service which has 
opened up for women a unique profession in aviation. 
Miss Peck is head of the Braniff Airline hostesses, having 
complete charge of twenty charming girls all of whom 
headquarter in Dallas. 


At the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the Inspectors can- 
not well get along without Miss Clare Nelson. She is 
officially the secretary, and her many duties include all the 
book work and office duties for the CAA. She has all the 
CAA information at her finger tips, and is of constant 
service to fliers, plane owners and operators. 
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Miss Lorraine Sanders says that she is “general flunky” 
at Booth-Henning, but we know she is really quite im- 
portant, being Secretary of the Southwest’s largest fixed- 
base operation. 


Miss Margaret Boyd, at Braniff, is secretary to the Vice 
President in Charge of Operations, Mr. Robert J. Smith. 
C. R. Smith’s charming sisters, Flo and Polly Smith, do 
the advertising at the DAS. Flo does the writing and Polly 
does the pictures. They are both tremendously interested in 
flying and can’t stay away from it. Polly has gained inter- 
national recognition through her genius at photography. 


Of the wives who fly with their husbands, Julia Le Sage, 
president of the WAA, probably has the most time in the 
air, and more mileage covered. Mr. and Mrs. Le Sage 
will always be seen at the air races and on the air tours. 
Rarely does a month go by without them covering the 


country from coast to coast on business or pleasure in their 
fast Beechcraft. 


Edna Anderson flies all over the United States with her 
husband on business and pleasure trips, on air tours, and 
also on business as a national officer of the WNAA, having 
this year attended board meetings at Salt Lake City, 
Albuquerque, Kansas City and other points. Edna _re- 
cently received the WNAA President’s trophy for her 
outstanding work as Governor for Texas. 


NNABELLE Drane is a constant companion of her 
husband, Hugh, on aerial trips. Mr. and Mrs. Drane 
have a private hangar on their estate in Corsicana, and 
they commute from there to Dallas as easily and often 
as we run into town in a car. They put many air miles 
in on their luxurious Stinson Reliant. 

Mrs. Harold Byrd flies often with her husband, flying 
“everywhere there’s air” and having many hours as passen- 
ger to her credit in their Lockheed “12”. Mrs. Byrd is a 
former member of the WAA Board of Directors. 

Louise McCraw has had a lot of time in the air as a 
passenger with her husband, Mr. William McCraw. Mr. 
and Mrs. McCraw traveled extensively by air during the 
time Mr. McCraw was Attorney General. 

Another wife who has flown over the country with her 
husband, Hal, is Polly Henning. This couple flew to the 
National Air Races at Cleveland on their honeymoon, and 
have since flown over a large part of the United States 
during Hal’s field work for Stinson. 

Drue and Cliff Pettit keep their ship at Love Field, 
making frequent hops to Texas and Oklahoma cities and 
flying on air tours. Drue is a past president of the WAA, 
and a most active worker. 


RS. Stormy Rodreick has soloed in years past, and 
was the first woman to solo in a glider in Cincinnati. 
She is one of the mainsprings at Booth-Henning. 

Of the women pilots, Jimmie Kolp, holding a com- 
mercial certificate, has quite a flying record. Although liv- 
ing in Electra, we feel that Mrs. Kolp belongs to Love 
Field through the frequency of her visits in her trim 
Cessna monoplane. 

One of Dallas’ flyers, Marty Bowman, and her daughter, 
Larnie, of the flying Bowmans, have recently moved to 
Fort Worth, where her husband headquarters his Stinson 
Sales Company. Marty has several trophies for flying feats 
and is one of the best known women pilots in the Nation. 
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Transferring from Fort Worth to Dallas is Mrs. George 
Haddaway, who has been flying for ten years. Abbie has 
just had a date with the stork, and she and George have 
acquired a baby daughter. As soon as a few months pass 
we expect to see her in the air again. 


Dallas women have made substantial places for them- 
selves in almost every branch of aviation from the busi- 
ness end of flying to the piloting of planes. Individually, 
they have shown loyal enthusiasm for their aeronaut:cal 
profession or hobby that has done much to create interest 
in aviation among their friends and pss ot As a 
group, the Dallas Women’s National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion has been solidly behind every movement to vedio *r the 
progress of aviation in Dallas and the Southwest. The 
civic spirit and progressiveness of these air-minded women 
merit the highest praise. 
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Jewelers Dallas, Texas 


T IS NO SMALL THING to live and 

make one's living in a city so aggres- 
sively modern and forward-looking as Dallas. Typi- 
cal is the development of Dallas as an aviation 
center. The Dallas Aviation Board deserves every 
commendation and congratulation for its past work 
and for its present Master Love Field Airport 
program. 

We are privileged, not only to print 
Southern Flight, but also to serve many Dallas 
firms in that important source of supply to the avia- 
tion industry: the petroleum industry. Thus associ- 
ated with both, we think we have some small idea 
of the vital importance of these two industries to 
Dallas. 

Our sincere congratulations to South- 
ern Flight, the aviation industry, and the petroleum 
industry, for their fine contributions to our city. 


Johnston 


PRINTING & ADVERTISING CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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A. Morgan Duke, President 


—Photo Courtesy American Airlines. 
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DALLAS’ COLLEGE OF THE AIR 


By VAN DEERING 


HEN the Armistice was signed after the World War, 

the Government faced the problem ot liquidating 
its tremendous stock ot rc! itt, part ot Ww hich was stored 
it Love Field. 

Major Bill Long bought heavily of these airplanes, stor 
ing part of them at San Antonio and some at Love Field, 
ind started selling the planes to operators, barnst rrmers, 
ind the well-known sportsmen pilots” ot the twenties. 

Major Bill taught most of his buyers to fly the planes 
he sold them, and when his stock of aircraft was almost 
sold out, he equipped several of the planes as regulas 
trainers, and started the Dallas Aviation School, selling 
flying time by the hou Most of the “sporting blood” 
of Dallas took flying lessons, and a used car and $10 was 
not unusual payment tor 1 course. 

Things are slightly different now out at the D. A. S. 
Aviation is a business—a grand way for an intelligent 
young man to make a living, as long as he is intelligent. 

The year 1926 made aviation history. Not only was 
the Dallas Aviation School organized, but the Department 
ot Commerce ilso came into being. Pilots started taking 
examinations to see if they really were pilots, and the 
Government took steps to sec that no one learned to fly 
in planes which stayed in one piece, thanks to a combina 
tion of second-hand lumber, faithful but seldom efficient 
bailing wire, and the American equivalent of “good 
Japanese spit.” 

The phrase “government approved school” found its 
place in the vernacular of the ever-increasing hords of 
‘cloud-busters’’—and, ironically, cloud-busting became 
illegal. 

Government approval was granted to the D. A. S. on 
December 22, 1930, at which time the school had about 
$5 students and about $35,000 worth of equipment. 

In 1932 another forward step was taken when the 
D. A. S. became an approved repair station. 

Today, with about 80 civilian students and an al 
lotted 140 flying cadets learning to fly and maintain 
uirplanes at the school, the romance of aviation is still 
energetically squelched. A single thought dominates each 
group. Each civilian student wants to be chief pilot 
for an airline and each flving cadet wants to become 
a high mogul in the Army 

The school wants b th groups to succeed—and they 
do. 

The first class of flying cadets arrived at the D. A. S. 
on July 1, 1938, and since that time 115, or 62.5% 
of the original 184 members of the three classes, have 
successfully completed their primary training courses 
ind been sent to Randolph Field for further training. 
Of the class receiving training at the present time, 11 
of the original 70 have been eliminated. 

One cadet who received his primary training at the 
Dallas Aviation School with the first class has been 

washed out” at Randolph. The other two classes have 
not completed their training periods. 

It has been estimated that each flying cadet in the 
new air corps expansion program costs the Government 
between $25,000 and $30,000 during his two-year train 
ing period 

In the course of this time he is paid $75 per month 
ind his board and room, clothing, text books, and hos 


pitalization. The only requirement made of an appli 


cant is that he be between 20 and 27 years of age, 
pass the phy Sic al requirements, ind hav e two years of 


college or its equivalent 
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The national defense expansion program offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for young men to enter the field of 
aviation, with no financial obligation or risk to themselves. 
The cadets spend a three-months’ period at one of the 
nine civilian schools designated by the Secretary of War 
to give primary training, three months at Randolph and 
Kelly Fields, and then receive second lieutenants’ commis- 
sions in the Army and spend a year with an army tactical 
unit. Upon the completion of this two-year training 
period, he may become a commissioned officer in the reg- 
ular army, or if his commission in the reserve army is 
not taken up, he may turn to commercial aviation. 

Many airline pilots received their training with the Army 
or the Navy. 

During this two-year period he has been paid to receive 
in education which cost the U. S. Government $25,000. 

Twenty-seven instructors, under the direction of Major 
Clarence E. Shankle, use 39 PT 3’s to teach the flying 
cadets preliminary, elementary, and acrobatic stages of 
primary training In the twelve-week period each cadet 
flies a total of 65 hours. 


In the ground school, headed by Lt. G. A. Douglas, 





MAJOR WILLIAM F. LONG 
President, Dallas Aviation School 





the cadets study air navigation, weather 
aids to air navigation, airplanes, engine 
theory, engine laboratory, maps, meteorol- 
ogy, military hygiene, personal equipment, 
theory of flight, and mathematics. 

At 7:30 each morning the 39-plane 
army leaves Love Field for a four-hour 
flying period. All landings and take-ofts 
are made on three auxiliary fields operated 
by the Dallas Aviation School. While one 
class is flying in the morning, the other 
attends classes in ground school and flies 
in the afternoon. 

It takes $100,000 worth of equipment 
to teach the civilian students to fly. Four- 
teen planes and seven flight instructors 
under the supervision of Hart H. Bow- 
man are only the beginning. 

The Link trainer division, over 200 
graduates of which are now employed by 
airlines, is one of the most outstanding 
divisions of the school. This course, 
which is completed in from three to five 
weeks, is required by all airlines for their 
pilots. Half the course is given in a 
triple-controlled blind-flight Stinson, and of course the 
other half in the Link, which is the only one available at 
a school in Texas. 


In the Link, the student is “lost”, and must then find 
his way back to the field by means of a radio beam, his 
various blind-flight instruments, and the “tower” operator, 
who sits at a desk in the corner of the Link room and 
watches the student’s course be graphed on a chart before 
him. 


The instrument department has been built up by the 


school over a period of years, from its inception as a 
maintenance shop for the ships operated by the school. It 
was continued as a department of the school and as a 
repair and maintenance shop for the instruments used in 
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LEFT: The Dallas Aviation Scnool's 
Link Trainer for instruction in blind 
and instrument flying. This trainer is 
completely equipped with all blind 
flying instruments, two-way radio and 
conventional controls which permit 
simulation of actual flight. When the 
cockpit is completely enclosed with 
the hood, the student, without any 
outside visual reference, operates the 
trainer just as he would on airplone 
in flight. Instruction is given in blind 
take-offs, navigation, radio direction 
finding, instrument flying, blind ap 
proaches and landings. The instruc 
tor, shown below, keeps constant 
check on the student by means of o 
graph that automatically records the 
actual flight path mode by the 
student. With this ingenious trainer 
the student can readily see his mis 
takes and correct himself until he is 
proficient After intensive training 
with the Link, the student is given 
actual instrument flying in a hooded 


airplane 
—Photos by Polly Smith 


the school ships. Since 1934 the shop has doubled in size 
and the enrollment has increased several times over, under 
the supervision of W. L. Ross. 

All test equipment in the shop, which compares favor- 
ably with the most modern test equipment on the market 
today, has been built in the shop itself by the students, 
under the direction of W. L. Ross and Edmund D. Gar- 
field, licensed instructors. 


Particularly within the last two years, great stress has 
been laid on aircraft instruments, largely due to the in- 
fluence of blind flying by the airlines and new develop- 
ments within the instrument industry itself. This same 
increased importance of instruments is reflected in the 


(Continued on page 48) 





Dallas College of the Air 
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enrollment in this department, because there is now a 
much greater demand for men competent to maintain air- 
craft instruments and radio. 

The shop itself is one of the best instrument shops on 
the airport. 


In addition to the regular courses in instrument over- 
haul and repair, each student enrolled in the school is 
entitled to a certain number of hours in the instrument 
shop. This work includes for those students a reasonable 
amount of actual instrument work and theory of opera- 
tion. The regular instrument student is enrolled for a 
period of six months, which means that the student spends 
his entire time in the instrument department. 


Each student enrolled for an instrument course is given 
a minimum of two hours instruction in the Link trainer 
as a familiarization procedure of actual working conditions, 
which gives him a better idea of instruments and their 
responsibility. From time to time during the course they 
make instrument test flights in both the primary and 
advanced training ships. 


Instrument and radio repair is a vital part of the school 
inasmuch as it is vitally linked with both regular and 


blind-flight departments of the school. 


In the ignition and carburetor department students 
spend an allotted number of hours checking and overhaul- 
ing these parts of the school flying equipment. Installation 
of these parts is also required of the students. 


Fleets, Numbers 1, 2, and 7, are used for primary 
training, while basic training is given in Stearmans. In 
the woodworking department, headed by Edgar Seay, and 
the metal shops, under the direction of Johnny Harns, 
all types of repair work can be done on these planes. 


In the woodworking shops the complete wings are built, 
including laminated spars and all the ribs. The metal shop 
is equipped, and the school is Government approved, for 
the manufacture of fittings. In fact, a complete airplane 
could be built in the Dallas Aviation School shops, and all 
work is done by the DAS students. 


Only one dummy airplane is owned by the school, and 
all work done is on the actual airplanes flown by the 


school, under the direction of licensed instructors. 


In the metal shop, a student is taught the use of acetylene 
welding torches, and after he has mastered the technique, 
he does actual work on the aircraft for practical experience 
along these lines. He is taught to lay out cowling patterns 
and constructs cowlings which are used on the airplanes. 


The keynote of the metal shop is that each student’s 
work must be good—his work must fly. Landing gears, 
motor mounts, struts, oil and gas tanks, and many other 
aircraft parts are manufactured by the students in the 


metal shop. 


In the propeller room, work is done on either wood or 
metal propellers. Wood propellers are retipped and metal 
propellers are straightened and aligned. In connection 
with this department, a complete cadmium plating outfit 
where the propeller hubs, all wing fittings, and other 
necessary pieces are plated, is maintained by the school. 


The mechanical drawing department is complete with 
all tables and other drawing equipment necessary for the 
students’ use. 

One of the most complete in the Southwest, the engine 
shop has three lathes, large Arbor presses, line boring ma- 
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chines, large and small drills, a Heald grinder, and many 
other pieces of machinery. It is completely equipped for 
the general overhauling of aircraft engines, and certain 
equipment for the aircraft flown by the school is built in 
the machine shop. 

One of the few commercial parachute rooms in the 
country is maintained at the school under the supervision 
of Ryman E. Scott, former parachute rigger for the 
Army. Mr. Scott is in charge of all chutes used in the 
civilian school and the air corps training detachment, in 
addition to the commercial work handled by the school. 
The parachute room is equipped for packing and servicing 
all types of chutes. 

A weather bureau under the direction of Irvin R. Wade, 
formerly with the U. S. Government Weather Bureau, is 
in the process of organization. 


One essential part of courses at the Dallas Aviation 
School is work on the night crew. Each night, a small 
crew of advanced students is responsible for checking and 
preparing for flight the next morning all planes flown 
at the school. The actual experience, as well as the re- 
sponsibility of the work, is one of the most valuable parts 


of the course. 


Each flying cadet must at all times maintain the army 
standard of proficiency, and should he fail to do so, he is 
eliminated immediately. The time element is much more 
important in the army training than in the civilian school. 
After eight or ten hours of dual instruction, flying cadets 
make their first solo flight. If, at the end of this period 
of time, he is not ready to solo, the army instructors, from 
the fact that a certain standardization within the class 
must be maintained, must eliminate the man. 


Occasionally a student in the civilian school will have 
twenty hours or more of flight instruction before he solos, 
but these students work under no rigid time schedule, and 
each decision as to his progress is left as much as possible 
in the hands of the student. Students are eliminated from 
the civilian school only in the case of decided inability to 
grasp the work or serious infraction of the rules. Every 
effort is made to help them find their own ways, rather 
than force them from above. 

During the fourteen years of its existence, the school’s 
growth has been steady and consistent, and its graduates 
have been outstandingly successful. Almost every major 
operator or airline numbers Dallas Aviation School gradu- 
ates among its employes. 
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Congratulations to the Dallas Air Board 
on the Master Airport Program 
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YOUR AVIATION INSPECTION 
SERVICE IN DALLAS 


By JOE T. SHUMATE 


Senior Inspector for the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
General Inspection Section, 4th Region 


HE General Inspection Section, 4th 

Region, CAA, with headquarters and 
offices at Love Field, Dallas, Texas, is 
composed of the following personnel: 
Senior Aeronautical Inspector, Shumate; 
Aeronautical Inspector, Meadows; As- 
sistant Aeronautical Inspectors, Graham, 
Rogers and Mulligan, all headquartered 
at station at Dallas; Aeronautical Inspec- 
tor Clark and Assistant Aeronautical In- 
spector Condit, headquartered at Hous- 
ton; Aeronautical Inspector Littlejohn at 
Shreveport; Aeronautical Inspector Lind- 
say at Tulsa; Aeronautical Inspector 
Meyers at Amarillo. Four additional 
Assistant Inspectors are scheduled to re- 
port to this Region on or about February 
Ist, after which time it is planned to 
open new headquarters at San Antonio 
and Oklahoma City. 

Those persons interested in aviation 
have often observed Inspectors conducting aircraft inspec 
tions and flight tests for various types of pilot certificates, 
but very few have occasion to know of the many other 


duties with which General Inspection personnel are 


charged. Before an Inspector can begin any field duties, he 


must be familiar with procedures and policies and must 
maintain a current file of all aircraft specifications and 
changes, and must keep abreast of technical and practical 
phases of aircraft maintenance, repair and overhaul. Then, 
after making daily, weekly and monthly reports, answer- 
ing correspondence, attending conferences on aviation mat- 
ters; making appearances before club groups and others 
interested in some phase of aviation, and discussing various 
problems with aircraft owners, operators, or airmen appli- 
cants, he is ready to begin some of the regular duties of 
General Inspection, which means that he: 


Investigates the desirability and feasibility of, and makes 
recommendations for, the revisions of standards for the 
rating of aircraft as to airworthiness, and airmen and air 
agencies as to competency; investigates and makes recom- 
mendations concerning the desirability and practicability of 
technical processes and practices concerning: Aircraft tech- 
nical examinations, tests, overhaul and maintenance pro- 
cedures; the theoretical and practical examination of air- 
men; the equipment, facilities and curricula of air agencies; 
inspects and flight tests aircraft as to performance and op- 
eration; conducts static, vibration and pressure tests; con- 
ducts physical inspection of aircraft, engines, propellers, ap- 
pliances and manufacturing facilities for compliance with 
requirements for type and production certificates; conducts 
theoretical and practical examination of all airmen includ- 
ing the flight testing of pilots for certificates of com- 
petency; examines all air agencies as to equipment facilities, 
personnel, methods, and maintenance of satisfactory stand- 
ards for certificates of competency; physically inspects 
aircraft for original airworthiness certificate and for air- 
worthiness of alteration and repairs; issues and renews air- 
men and air agency certificates and ratings and air- 
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JOE T. SHUMATE 


worthiness certificates when compliance 
with the required standards is shown; 
conducts examinations and _ investiga- 
tions with respect to all other aero- 
nautical activities where necessary in 
the interest of public safety; super- 
vises the conduct of air meets and other 
public aeronautical demonstrations; as- 
sists the industry in the promotion of 
aeronautical activities; investigates ac- 
cidents and makes recommendations 
regarding procedures, structures and 
regulations for the prevention of their 
recurrence; enforces regulations and 
participates in public hearings on both 
accidents and_ violations. 

N addition to the above, General In- 

spection personnel in the 4th Region 
have been extremely busy during the 
past few months examining and testing 
approximately 130 instructors for the 
Vocational Training Program; visiting the airports and 
colleges involved in this program for inspections and ap- 
provals as approved flying and ground schools; and holding 
various conferences with instructors, flight operators and 
school officials on the program as a whole. Beginning 
February Ist, Inspectors of General Inspection Section 
will start afternoon and evening schedules with all the 
colleges and universities connected with this program in 
order to conduct ground school examinations for all stu- 
dents successfully completing this examination who will 
be issued certificates which when presented to an In- 
spector with an application for flight certificates will 
be accepted in lieu of the regular written examination 
required for certification. Within the next few weeks it 
is expected that some of the flight operators will have 
completed flight training of their quotas of students and 
extra schedules will be arranged in order that Inspection 
personnel will be available to conduct the flight tests 
for these students. There are 1,250 vocational students 
within this Region, divided among the following States: 
Arkansas, 150; Louisiana, 220; New Mexico, 50; Okla- 
homa, 320; and Texas 510. 

We realize that there have been justified complaints 
made by various aircraft owners, operators, and pilots 
during the past few months as to the lack of inspec- 
tion service throughout the Region. Most of this has 
been due to our lack of sufficient personnel, but a large 
part has been caused by the additional duties involved 
in the Vocational Program. With the arrival of the 
additional personnel, it is expected that our list of 
scheduled dates and places throughout the Region may 
be enlarged, and that special trips may be made in other 
cases to adequately take care of all inspection demands. 
We hope that those persons who have not received satis- 
factory inspection service in the past will bear with us 
during the present overload, and we can assure them 
that we will make every effort to prevent such occurrences 
in the future and render as complete a service as can 


possibly be done. 
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not only the most modern airline maintenance base, but 
also one of the largest in the nation. With air traffic in- 
creasing at the rate of 55% per annum and with the Fed- 


of many new routes and 


extensions ot present 


commodations outmoded 
and inadequate for 1940 
operations. 

LIGHT crews, as well 

as B-Liners have their 
“home port” in Dallas. 
Sixty-four Captains and 
Officers are based 


this number are Captains 


from $650 to $700 


mately half that amount, but are eligible as Captains as 
the need of the business requires and they are able to 


Completing the flight crew are the lovely college girl 
hostesses—nineteen of them—who also reside in Dallas. 
All in all there are 286 Braniff employes, with their fam- 
ilies, living here. The people of Dallas are justly proud 
that a company with the importance and the bright future 
of Braniff Airways has chosen their city as home. 








Braniff and Dallas 


(Continued from page 38) 


Government plan- 
the establishment 


it is not surpris- 
find 1930 ac- 


At least half ot 





average earnings 


ROBERT J. SMITH 
month. The First Vice-President, Braniff Airways 
Ofhcers receive approxi- 





ABSOLUTE 


1107 Main St. 






we < 
SAFETY 


This can be yours when you insist 
upon title insurance for your realty 
investment. 


Lawyers Title 


Insurance Corporation 


Dallas 














Host to the 


Aviation Fraternity 


Whether you ride the airlines or fly your own ship, 
next time you come to Dallas, stop at CLIFF TOWERS. 
You'll find luxurious accommodations at reasonable 
rates . . . recreational facilities unparalleled . . . only 
four minutes from the center of the business district. 
And you in the aviation industry—you'll no doubt 
find many of your friends on the register, for CLIFF 
TOWERS is aviation headquarters in North Texas. 


HOTEL CLIER TOWERS 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
DALLAS TEXAS 
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American in Dallas 
(Continued from page 40) 


vicinity. Naturally everyone cannot be fortunate enough DALLAS 
to get the opportunity to work in such a desirable loca- 
tion and in such nice weather surroundings. But when GROWING WITH AVIATION 


an American Airlines employe is sent to Dallas to work 
it is always dificult to get him to move anywhere else. 


Anyone in the company will tell you that. And we can LeSage Company 


hardly blame them, having enjoyed the hospitality of — a 
Dallas on several occasions. DISTRIBUTORS 
As a matter of fact, the airline has only recently sent OF 


approximately 10 new stewardesses down south to Nash- * 
ville, Memphis, Dallas and other cities to take care of HiraM WALKER 
increased passenger requirements in the territory. And AND 
certainly there was no trouble involved in persuading the 


young ladies to accept the transfer. NATIONAL DIsTILLERS 


Dallas, a focal point on the American Airlines system, 
f PRODUCTS 
continues to be one of the most popular and important 





cities on the line. 








FIRST IN DALLAS IN FURNITURE 


SALES 
Such Popularity Must Be Deserved 


HART FURNITURE CO. 


ELM AT HARWOOD DALLAS. TEXAS 

















People Who Fly Prefer the 


PLAZA HOTELS) 


PLAZA HOTEL 


San Antonio 


Jack White, Operator 





WHITE-PLAZA HOTEL PLAZA HOTEL 
Dallas Cor pus Christi 
Jack Chaney, Mer. H. C. Ray, Mer. 


Jack WHITE-PLAZA Hotels 
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Hotels with Personality 
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Next Time You Are Over 
Wade Drop In! 


Whether you fly ... or drive... or walk... you 


will enjoy banking here. 

Whether you are an individual, a business firm or a 
corporation . . . the services of this bank will meet your 
needs — and your ideas of what real, friendly banking 
service ought to be. 


DALLAS NATIONAL BANK 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Member Federal 
De posit Insurance Corp. 
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Love Field...Old and New 


(Continued from page 33) 


Take-offs and landings at Love Field for 1939 totaled 
97,959, which is quite a lot of pounding for any airport. 

The Love Field Air-Trafic Control Tower was estab- 
lished August 1937, and all air traffic in and out of the 
airport has been controlled from it since that time. Equip- 
ment consists of a Western Electric 10-A transmitter 
(278 kc), and 6 receivers. ( omplete weather instruments 
are also on hand. The tower is in operation 24 hours a 
day and is never off the air. Constant watches are main- 
tained on 3105, the itinerant frequency; 4495, the Army 
frequency; and on both day and night frequencies of 
American Airlines, Braniff Airways, and Delta Air Lines; 
6210 kilocycles is also guarded upon request, and a con- 
stant watch will be maintained on that frequency as soon 
as another receiver is purchased. 

All arriving and departing aircraft must contact the 
control tower for instructions. A direct line with the 
Airways Trafhc Control station of the CAA in Fort Worth 
provides departing aircraft with almost immediate ATC 
clearance. 

The Dallas radio range station, two and one-half miles 
due south of the airport, operates on 341 kilocycles. It 
has no voice communication at present, but that feature 


is to be added soon. 





URING 1939, the Love Field Air-Trathe Control 
Tower, Station KASB, logged 85,499 radio contacts. 
The greatest number ever recorded in a single day was 
389, logged on January 24, 1940. That number repre- 
sented a contact on an average of one every 3-710 minutes 
for the entire 24 hour period. The greatest number logged 
in any one month was 8,634 in December, 1939. 
There are over 100 airplanes based at Love Field, ex- 
clusive of airline planes. 
Weekly visitors at the airport are estimated at approx- 
imately 15,000. 
The following statistics show the growth of air traffic 
at Love Field during the past three years: 
1939 1938 1937 
Total Number of Take-offs and 
Landings 
Total Air Line Schedules 
Arriving 
Total Air Line Schedules 
Departing 


97,959 72,325 78,758 
10,089 7,599 6,594 


10,090 7,590 6,584 





Total 20,179 15,189 13,178 
Total Air Line Passengers 
Arriving 60,238 41,533 32,882 


Total Air Line Passengers 


Departing 62,579 42,370 33,792 





Total 122,817 83,903 66,674 

Dallas Aviation School 

Number Flights 17,695 12,115 17,015 
Other Local Flights at Love Field: 
(Private Owners, Sightseeing, 

Clubs ) 16,593 12,256 12,135 
Passengers Carried on Local 

Flights 12,812 9,132 10,323 
Transient Planes Arriving 

and Departing 9,204 8,394 7,280 
Transient Passengers Carried 9,355 9,920 7,601 
Number of Radio Contacts, 

Station KASB, Love Field Air- 

Trafic Control Tower 85,499 64,868 11,876 









Reduced to percentages Love Field air trathe during 
1939 showed increases over 1937 ranging from an increase 
of about 24 per cent in the number of passengers carried 
on local flights to an increase of about 53 per cent in the 
total arrivals and departures of scheduled airliners. The 
tremendous increase in the number of radio contacts made 
by the Love Field Control Tower is particularly impressive 
—this increase amounting to over 600 per cent. 


It can be seen from these statistics that, viewed from any 
angle, Love Field and its various flying activities are of 
great importance to the City of Dallas. It is “big busi- 
ness” that is growing solidly and with a rapidity that is 
a revelation to even the most air-minded enthusiasts. 


The improvements at Love Field already accomplished 
will be very helpful in promoting the growth of both 
private and commercial flying, the longer and wider run- 
ways permitting larger and faster aircraft to land and take- 
off with increased safety. The completion of the new 
Administration Building now under ccnstruction will 
mark another important achievement in the development 
of an airport of which Dallas may be justly proud. 


cc 


Dallas and Delta 


(Continued from page 42) 





Lockheed Electras were put into service and this type of 


equipment has been used since; however, trafhe today has 
increased to the point where it is necessary to replace the 
Electras with 14-passenger Douglas DC-2’s. These ships, 
with the latest and most luxurious appointment yet applied 
to airliners, will go into service in March. 


ELTA AIR LINES now operates an early morning and 

evening schedule from Dallas and across the heart of 
the Old South to Charleston, South Carolina. The com- 
pany’s schedules make close connection with other lines 
at Jackson, Birmingham, Atlanta, and Charleston to all 
points in the South and Southeast—to the Carolinas, 
Florida, the West Indies and South America. Present 
trafhe trends indicate that it will be necessary for Delta 
to supplement its present service with an additional daily 
schedule early in the summer cf 1940. 


Most Dallasites in a hurry to cross the South now choose 
a Delta Air Lines trip—it’s four times as fast as any sur- 
face transportation—but apparently not every one who 
chooses to fly East from Dallas is in a hurry—many simply 
say that for a dozen good reasons, “It pays to fly”! 





Nearly Three-Quarters 
of a Century of 
Efficient Service 


1872 1940 


Always Maintaining a 
Dependable Source of 
Supply of Quality Mer- 
chandise at Prices in 
Keeping with Economy. 


HUEY & PHILP 
HARDWARE CO. 


Wholesale 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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New Administration Building 


(Continued from page 35) 


to the cab stand at the street front of the building. After 
being identified by the owner, baggage will be placed direct- 
ly into his private car or taxicab. 


The Field Manager’s business office is on the left side 
of the lobby, and beyond is his private office which faces 
directly on and has access to the field. 


In addition to the various facilities mentioned, the 
terminal provides a room for handling express, a space 
for the Post Office Department, a group of offices for future 
use of the Custom’s Department and locker and recreation 
rooms for airline operators, pilots and hostesses, with a 
private stairway which relieves them of the necessity of 
going through the public space. 


Immediately behind the ticket offices are three reserva- 
tion offices for the three airlines. And fronting on and 
having direct access to the field are three larger dispatch- 
ing offices for the airlines. 


N the second floor of the right wing is a barber shop. 

The rest of this wing will house the operating head- 
quarters of Braniff Airways. In the central section is an 
ofhce designed for future use of Airways Control. In the 
left wing is space for the Communication Division of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and the United States Weather 
Bureau, also offices for the Inspection Division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 


On the roof are facilities for the Weather Bureau to 
take its readings and release its balloons. 


The Control Tower, nerve center of the terminal, is 
glass-walled for complete visibility. It will operate 24 


hours a day, and all planes when within a radius of ten 
or fifteen miles from the field will be subject to directions 
from the operator. A microphone in the Control Tower 
will enable the operator to announce over the public 
address system the approach and arrival of ships. Another 
microphone behind the ticket desks will be used by ticket 
agents to announce the departure of planes. 


HIS new terminal building will be completely air- 

conditioned for passenger comfort. Lighting will be 
of the most modern design. Plug-in telephone connections 
to ships will permit a through passenger to dial directly 
any phone on the Dallas exchange, thereby eliminating 
the necessity of getting off the plane. The air-conditioning 
of ships from a plant in the building, and the starting 
of ship motors from a generator in the building will elimi- 
nate the hazard of trucks on the field. 


A feature of particular interest to travelers will be the 
map in terrazzo on the floor of the central concourse. 
This map will show the United States, part of Canada, 
the West Indies, Mexico, Central America and the northern 
part of South America, having the airlines and principal 
towns shown thereon. The map will be so arranged that 
Dallas is at the crossing of the two center lines of the 
lobby, with a spotlight in the ceiling of the second floor 
by which this spot may be illuminated. Travelers from 
all over the country may be able to look up their home 
ports and routes on the floor of the lobby. 


Costing approximately $210,000, Dallas’ Love Field Ad- 
ministration Building will be one of the most modern and 
complete airport terminals in the country, a fitting monu- 
ment not only to the swift progress of air travel in America, 
but to the progressive spirit and air-mindedness of Dallas 
—Air Capital of the Southwest. 








Offices. 





For a Ylying Visit 


Whether your Dallas stop is merely for overnight 
or for several weeks, you can insure your comfort 
and convenience by making the Baker Hotel your 
headquarters. 


Just around the corner from everything—offices, shops and theaters—the Baker 
combines streamlined metropolitan service with neighborhood friendliness. 
ularity among discriminating travelers who visit Dallas often speaks for itself. 


Commodious, comfortable rooms, sparkling entertainment, an unexcelled cuisine, 
a popular-priced coffee shop, real old-fashioned Southern hospitality, reasonable rates. 


If you come to Dallas via the airlines—The Baker offers the added advantage of 
being headquarters for the American Airlines and Braniff Airways District Traffic 


THE BAKER HOTEL 


A TEXAS INSTITUTION 


ora Lengthy Stay 


Its pop- 
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Howdy, Neighbor! 


That is the standard greeting of the Mercantile’s staff 
to all our friends throughout the Southwest. 


The word “neighbor”? formerly applied to those resid- 
ing in our immediate area, but today’s remarkable trans- 
portation facilities have made ‘Howdy Neighbor” apply 
to all who live and work in the great Southwest. 





The network of modern airlines and fast, comfortable 
private ships have made even the most remote points in 
the Southwest a matter of hours instead of days from our 
bank here in Dallas. 


Howdy, Neighbor ....Come in to see us. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK AT DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Served Economically and Dependably 
with Transmission Line Electric Power 


TEXANS LET'S 
TALK TEXAS 


= 
he 


...and give continued impetus 
to its industrialization! 








The industrialization of Texas moves forward, impelled by 
the determination of Texans to take full advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by abundant natural resources and a 
combination of ideal industrial conditions. 


Threzding through all manner of industrial activities in 
Texas is the important factor of Transmission Line Electric 
Power Service. This type of power makes two signal contribu- 
tions to industrial Texas: first, it supplies industry with cheap, 
dependable power; and, second, it is one of the state’s largest 
users of oil, gas and lignite. 


The Texas Power & Light Company pioneered transmission 
line electric power service in Texas .. and its power lines have 
opened up new industrial opportunities in more than 400 cities, 
towns and communities. This Company now serves more than 
2,000 major industrial establishments. It is a vigorous champion 
of industrial development in Texas... A Texas institution 
geared to meet tomorrow’s power needs in a rapidly-growing 
commonwealth. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


A PIONEERING TEXAS INSTITUTION 
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Carl Short 
3503 Dickson St. 


Dallas, Texas 


George De Young 
16104, Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


2-3863 


PLANOGRAPHING 


Dallas Mailing Co. 
Established 1912 
19164, Main St. Dallas, Texas 


Call 7-6538 








Republic Insurance 


Company 


1903 1940 


Thompson, Knight, 
Baker, Harris 
& Wright 
Attorneys 
Republic Bank = Dallas, Texas 


Bergfeld’s Service 
Station 
24 Hour Service 
Tires — Batteries — Accessories 
Maple and Cedar Springs 
Phone 2-5606 Dallas 


Fakes & Company 
1307-1309 Elm St. 


Dallas, Texas 


Homer R. Mitchell 


I. Reinhardt & Sons 


General Insurance 


200 First National Bank Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas 


American Optical 
Company 


210 Santa Fe Bidg. 
Manufacturers of Aviation and 


Dallas, Texas 


Industrial Goggles 


Albert Linz 


5817 Preston Road 


Doc Wideman 
NEW GULF STATION 
DALLAS’ FINEST 
That Good Gulf Gasoline and Oils 
Cars Called for and Delivered. 


Log Lodge Tavern 


Steaks — Sandwiches — Lunches 
Beer 
Under New Management 
Buddy & Bailey 
7334 Lemmon Ave., Dallas 


Free Delivery 58-0002 


Cullum & Boren Co. 


Dallas, Texas 


Riggs Optical Company 
Bausch & Lomb Distributors 


Santa Fe Bldg. Dalias, Texas 


Automotive Accessories, Seat Covers, 
Stoves, Ranges, Refrigerators, 


Washing Machines 


Wholesale Only 


The Schoellkopf Co. 


806 Jackson Dallas 


Hathaway’s 
Dining Cottage 


Southern Food 
Serving Delta-Braniff Lines 


Dallas, Texas 


Oak Lawn Book Shop 


Rental Library—Greeting Cards—Gifts 
3408 Oak Lawn Ave. Dallas 
Phone 58-2666 
Tom H. Rubel Edith B. Rubel 


Joe Thurmond 
Log Ledge Tavern 
Fine Liquors and Wines 
7334 Lemmon Ave., Dallas 


Near Love Field 58-0002 
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LOCKHEED 


Western Electric 





Lycoming - Smith Foneek. 


PROPELLERS 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
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Airline Maintenance for the Private Owner” 


BOOTH-HENNING, INC, =< Se#=2 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Miss Jeanne Braniff, daughter of T. E. Braniff, 
personally directed the completely novel inte- 
Airways’ new Cyclone- 


B’-Liners. A har- 


montous color-s« heme in wine, primavetfa, and 


rior styling of Branift 


powered Douglas Super 
sepia is enhanced by large photomurals from 
the files of LIFE Magazine of scenes along 
Braniff routes to give an unprecedented effect 


of spaciousness. 


** From the Great Lakes 


to the Gulf — » 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


WACTITSIAm 
WASHINGTON 


START Ze FLYING °40°s 
with WRIGHT CYCLONES 


@ With a new fleet of Wright Cyclone-powered Douglas “Super 
‘B’-Liners”, Braniff Airways ushers in a decade which the line’s 
president, Thomas E. Braniff, has aptly termed “The Flying 
Forties”. The new 21-passenger DC-3’s will augment Braniff’s 
‘B’-Liner service with Cyclone-powered DC-2’s, in which Cyclones 
already have logged over 4,000,000 engine miles. 

The Super ‘B’-Liners have been especially designed for passenger 
comfort. The color scheme, appointments and improved sound- 
proofing of the airplanes combine to give them the atmosphere of 
“a home in the sky”’. 

Again, with the introduction of these ships, the Douglas DC-3 
has demonstrated its outstanding position in the transportation in- 
dustry. Again a major airline has re-equipped with Wright Cyclones. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson New Jersey 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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